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HELP US KEEP THE 


THINGS WORTH KEEPING! 


It you’re a father, you don’t 
have to look into your brief- 
case for the facts on how 
much peace is worth to you. 

The answer is right in your 
heart. 

But keeping the peace isn’t 
just a matter of wanting it. 
Peace costs money. Money for 
strength to keep the peace. 
Money for science and edu- 
cation to help make peace 
lasting. And money saved by 
individuals to keep our 
economy healthy. 

Every U.S. Savings Bond 
you buy is a direct invest- 
ment in America’s Peace 
Power. It not only earns 
money for you—it earns 
peace. And it helps us keep 
the things worth keeping. 

Are you buying as many 
Bonds as you might? 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 
(in just 8 years, 1! months) 


wet oat $2,500 | $5,000 | $1,000 


$475 | $9.50 | $1875 





each week 
save 
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HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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FLORIDA BUSINESS GROWTH 

The growth and character of Florida business are 
outlined in this unusually revealing story by a 
Harvard graduate who has made a hobby of study- 


ing the nature of why and how things happen in 
Florida. 


FLORIDA CAN SELL NATIONALLY 
Manufacturers in Florida might do well to raise 
their sights for regional or national distribution. 
A Miami maker of aluminum home products proves 
Florida can sell the nation. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS DISCUSS ARVIDA 
A group of investment bankers are warned that 
they had better keep stock promotions, such as 
Davis’ Arvida Corp., quiet until registered with 
SEC. 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
TREND puts the spotlight on a dynamic new in- 
dustry that is coming of age in Florida. The reader 
may be surprised to discover the depth that pre- 
stressed concrete has penetrated the Florida build- 
ing field. 


FLORIDA STEEL CORPORATION 


A quick review of one of Florida’s most spectacular 
mergers. Florida can look for more big operations 
of this sort in the future; meanwhile things look 
rosy for Florida Steel. 


TALK AND PREDICTIONS 

INSIDE THE STATE 

YOU BE THE JUDGE 

PEOPLE AND CHANGES 

NEW INDUSTRIES AND EXPANSIONS 
TRADE CALENDAR 
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A new crop of youthful executives 
are capturing key positions in 
Florida’s business and _ industry. 
TREND jumps around the state next 
month to point out some of the 
places where youth is really taking 
over. The trend points to a healthy 

24 condition in Florida’s immediate 
growth and future. 
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Talk and Predictions 








“Gold Coast’’ Editor Says Northwest 
Florida Has ‘Everything’ for Industry 


“IF WE ARE to be realistic, sole 
interest in Florida isn’t centered in 
our Gold Coast.” 

This self-styled confession of a 
South Florida real estate editor may 
be a bit surprising due to the com- 
petitiveness of the different areas of 
the state, but the Miami Beach Sun’s 
Dale Renault admits “The Panhandle 
will provide some of the most excite- 
ment in Florida in the next five 
years.” 

Renault says it isn’t possible to 
pinpoint any particular section of 
Florida and say factually it promises 
to get the lion’s share of attention in 
the years ahead. “However,” he said, 
“the northwest part of the state, in 
the Panhandle, unquestionably has 
many northern and southern in- 
vestors mesmerized at the moment. 
A bit of excitement over the possi- 
bility of oil finds probably accounts 
for some of it.” 

He said that special interest has 
been aroused in Panama City, since 
it is in the section which will first 
benefit from the new natural gas line 
being brought in from Texas and 
natural gas should do more to boom 
industry in Florida than any factor 
to date. “A good indication of in- 
dustrial plans in the offing has been 
the accelerated activity of the Du- 
Pont interests in the Panama City 
area,’ Renault observed. “The huge 
chemical empire has acquired sev- 
eral thousand more acres and is be- 
lieved charting plans for stepping up 
its industrial work.” 

Besides mentioning that other in- 
dustrial firms have purchased land 
or are negotiating for tracts, he said, 
“North Florida has everything to en- 
courage such industry—mild winters 
with no hard freezes, a good labor 
market and nestled along the Gulf 
for overseas shipments.” 


AT YEAR’S END, foreign trade 
through Florida ports was about 
even with 1957—which looked good 
in comvarison with nationwide fig- 
ures. The Department of Commerce 
reported U. S. foreign trade down 
about 12 per cent from the previous 
year. 
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GOVERNOR LeROY COLLINS 
has said flatly that the Cabinet will 
submit a balanced budget to the 
1959 Legislature and that the Bud- 
get Commission will act on the 
assumption there will be no new 
taxes. This could knock out gen- 
erous pay raises in most of the pro- 
posed budgets. 


Examples of some of the budget 
requests: $13 million more to oper- 
ate mental institutions plus $9 mil- 
lion for new mental hospitals; $219 
million, increase of $661 million, 
for Welfare Department, of which 
$6844 million, an increase of $20% 
million, would come from. state 
funds; $504 million for new build- 
ings for state universities and 
agencies under Board of Control. 


FLORIDA AND CALIFORNIA 
are America’s two best markets for 
imported cars because they show 
little seasonal fluctuation in sales, 
according to Robert Valode, vice 
president and general manager of 
Renault, the French auto manufac- 
turing firm. 


Valode told a meeting of Renault 
distributors at the Galt Ocean Mile 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale, that his com- 
pany hopes to step up U. S. sales 
from 60,000 units in 1958 to at least 
100,000 this year. 


TOTAL PERSONAL INCOME in 
Florida increased 899 per cent from 
1929 through 1957 to lead all states 
in this respect, reports a study, pre- 
pared for the Development Commis- 
sion by Dr. Wylie Kilpatrick of the 
University of Florida's Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research. 

The study, which is designed to 
strengthen the Commission’s sales 
pitch to prospective manufacturers 
who want to locate near growing 
consumer markets, said that Florida 
is now the most rapidly growing 
consumer market in the nation. “And 
this growth rate is not slowing 
down,” the study continued. “For the 
period 1950 to 1957, Florida also 
ranks first among the 48 states with 
an increase of 107 per cent. 


PARTIES IN LABOR-MANAGE. 
MENT disputes in Florida are 
largely unaware of the existence of 
the Florida Mediation and Concil- 
iation Service, according to Clyde 
Mills, director. 

A former member of the federal 
mediation agency, he has headed the 
state conciliation service since it was 
established by the 1957 Legislature. 

The federal agency can step into 
a labor-management controversy 
without a request from either side 
but Mills can step in only if asked 
by one side. 

The director is considering asking 
the 1959 Legislature to amend the 
law to permit him to intercede with- 
out being asked. 

To acquaint employers and labor 
organizations of the service, Mills 
plans to mail some 20,000 brochures. 


“ONE OF THE MOST dangerous 
risks in the banking business is the 
honest man who doesn’t know what 
he’s doing,” Tampa banker Joseph 
Cornelius told a local luncheon club 
recently. 

Talking on the subject of “Why 
Bankers Are That Way,” Cornelius 
said people just don’t understand, 
mainly because they don’t under- 
stand banking. An honest man, he 
said, must have good character, 
capacity to pay hone and capital or 
parts of all three before he can 

ualify for a bank loan. He added 
that too many people over-extend 
themselves with banks and _ get 
bogged down in a financial abyss. 


IF EARNINGS CONTINUE at 
their present rate, the Florida turn- 
pike’s 40-year bonds will be paid 
off 10 years ahead of time, pre- 
dicted Thomas Manuel, chairman of 
the State Turnpike Authority. 

“According to the last national 
report I saw, we were third in the 
nation for the highest percentage 
income on the basis of total invest- 
ment,” he said. 

Manuel depicted the picture as 
being very bright, “especially when 
you consider the recession and poor 
tourist season.” 
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_.. Talk & Predictions 





EXCITING POSSIBILITIES exist 
for the development of a hard pine 
timber industry in Central and 
Southern Florida, due to almost ex- 
clusive climatic conditions which 
yield a grade of hardness and 
strength unavailable in second 
growth western timbers, a group of 
Floridians were told recently. 

Ellery Foster of Lakeland, consult- 
ing forester affiliated with Land Use 
Consultants of Kissimmee showed 
wood specimens to illustrate that 
Florida’s dry spring and wet sum- 
mer produce a heavy percentage of 
dark lines in the wood. He pointed 
out that nowhere else in the U. S. 
does this combination of moisture 
and climate produce this kind of 
timber. 

Because hard pine takes time to 
grow, Florida’s forest industry is 
currently emphasizing the use of 
fast-growing slash pine for pulp re- 
quirements. But today, Foster said, 
much timber is going into pulp that 
could well go into lumber. Such 
economic waste can be averted by 
sound land use practices. 


THE NEWLY ORGANIZED 
Florida Association of Travel Or- 
ganizations will be out to get a 
bigger advertising budget for the 
Florida Development Commission. 
FATO will put the pressure on the 
state budget commission to up the 
present $1 million budget request 
with a claim that tourism is four 
times as big as the citrus industry. 
The group, formed in Orlando last 
month, hopes to represent all 
phases of the tourist and transpor- 
tation industries and, with Dick 
Pope, Sr. as chairman, should be 
able to swing quite a big bat on 
their own behalf. 


LOWERED GROCERY PRICES 
seem certain in 1959, according to 
the president of the Supermarket 
Institute. 

President Henry J. Eavey told the 
group, meeting in the Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., that 
oversupply at the producer's end and 
competition at the retail end will 
bring prices of meat and some other 
perishables down. Canned goods and 
ty groceries should remain about 
the same price, he added. 

A research report presented at the 
convention indicated that the con- 
sumer is likely to spend less on dur- 
ables like cars, refrigerators 2ud 
appliances in 1959. Dr. Joel Dean, 





who made the report, said this may 
mean more money to be spent on 
services and on groceries. 

The 400 supermarket operators at 
the convention heard predictions that 
the trend in supermarket construc- 
tion is toward a “family center—a 
place with a carnival atmosphere 
where shopping is an exciting 
experience. 

And William Snaith, of the Ray- 
mond Lowey and Associates indus- 
trial design firm, said that while de- 
sign is no panacea, “sometimes a sick 
product can be cured by a new 
wrapper.” 


THE BAN, EFFECTIVE Mar. 1, 
1959 on adding coal tar color to 
oranges will have a negligible effect 
on the industry according to some 
citrus men. The ruling will not hurt 
the current crop because little color- 
ing is done after Mar. 1. 

Last year 78 percent of Florida’s 
crop went into canned and concen- 
trate products, four percent was used 
at home, and only 18 percent went 
into fresh fruit shipments. However, 
Florida Citrus Mutual is preparing 
new legislation to allow use of a new 
dye on a tolerance basis. 
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and for You, 


Good electric service means plenty of 
power to meet all the demands. And, 
Tampa Electric Company is keeping 
ahead of all the electrical demands of 
homes, businesses and industries in 
its service area by increasing power 
capabilities and expanding facilities. 
Recently, a new 130,000 kilowatt 
unit went into operation at Tampa Elec- 
tric’s Gannon Station—the largest, most 


modern coal burning station in Florida. 
This unit gives Tampa Electric a current 
total generating capability of 560,000 
kilowatts from three power plants—an 
increase of 495,000 kilowatts since 1947. 

To meet the growing demands of 
its customers, Tampa Electric Com- 
pany will continue to grow with its 
service area and provide additional 


generating capacity as needed. 


TAMPA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


“Providing Power for Progress Since 1899” 
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Miami Leads State in Building Totals 


But Tampa and Jacksonville 


THE LARGEST BUILDING per- 
mit value of any Florida city for 
the first ten months of 1958 has 
been copped by Miami, according 
to a listing published by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc. but the same sheet 
shows the city in terms of a minus 
per cent change from the previous 
year in comparison with plus figures 
registered for both Jacksonville and 


Tampa. 
Here is how leading southern 
cities stack-up according to per 


cent changes from the previous 
year and total values for the ten 
months: 


Millions 
Atlanta +62.7% $81.0 
Memphis +26.5 40.0 
Jacksonville +23.2 29.0 
Tampa +21.3 48.9 
Birmingham +19.5 37.8 
Louisville +17.9 28.9 
New Orleans + 7.5 64.4 
Miami —12.2 51.6 
RADAR FENCE AROUND 
FLORIDA is to be built as a 


weather-warning device at a cost 
of more than $1,000,000. 
Establishment of the radar warn- 
ing fence was described at a con- 
ference of the American Meteorolog- 
ical Society at Miami Beach re- 
cently. The fence would not guard 
Florida against hurricanes and other 
great storms, of course—but it could 
flash a warning from 250 miles at 
sea, to give time to batten down. 
First unit is being installed at the 
Weather Bureau station atop the 
Aviation Building in Miami. It will 
be in operation early in 1959. 
Others will be located at Daytona 
Beach, Key West, Tampa and 
Apalachicola, as well as at 26 other 
locations around the state. 
Personnel to man the 31-station 
network will be trained at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, in connection with 
that institution’s extensive research 
in improving weather forecasting. 
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Show Growth 


THE NEW YEAR has ushered in 
a tax increase for most of Florida’s 
employers to make up the $28 mil- 
lion paid out to the jobless during 
last year’s recession, freezes and 
other economic setbacks. 

Some 33,000 firms and_ business- 
men will have to pay higher unem- 
ployment compensation taxes this 
vear and individual employers will 
be notified of their 1959 tax rate by 
about March 15. The exact amount of 
the tax boost has not yet been deter- 
mined but it is expected to average 
about 1.3 per cent of taxable pay- 
rolls, compared to about three- 
quarters of 1 per cent last year. 
Some industries will pay as low as 
six-tenths of 1 per cent. 


MACKEY AIRLINES, which links 
the east and west coasts of Florida 
and serves the Bahamas and Cuba, 
reported $150,000 loss for 1958— 
almost entirely because of the civil 
commotion in Cuba which discour- 
aged American vacationers. 

But President Joseph C. Mackey 
predicted a profitable year ahead. 
In his annual report to stockholders, 
he pointed out that the 1958 loss was 
amply covered by cash reserves and 
that the company owns all its equip- 
ment outright. 

The airline expects to begin flying 
to Atlanta via Orlando this winter. 
Civil Aeronautics Board Examiner 
Paul N. Pfeiffer already has recom- 


mended the route extension and 
CAB approval is considered a 
formality. 


THE “ADVANCE FEE” racket 
has reached into the pockets of many 
Floridians, according to Chamber of 
Commerce officials. Sharpsters offer 
to loan money to small business men, 
with the firm or real estate as col- 
lateral, upon payment of a fee in 
advance .. . and that’s the last the 
victim sees of the “loan represen- 
tative.” Within the past month, sev- 
eral east coast Floridians have been 
taken for “advance fees” ranging up 
to $150. 
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ARTHUR A. DESSER, president | 
of Desser & Garfield, Inc., Miami | 
development firm, plans luxury ho- 
tels, apartments and_ waterfront 
homesites for a 547-acre tract on the 
southern half of Key Biscayne for 
which his firm paid $13 million. 


re 


Desser & Garfield bought the 
property from the widow of the | 
Cuban industrialist and onetime | 
Minister of Education, Jose B. | 
Aleman. 


Oscar E. Dooly and his associate 
Myron M. Behrman acted as nego- 
tiators. Miami attorneys Henry D. 
Williams and Morris Solomon rep- 
resented the buyers; B. F. Patey of 
Palm Beach represented the seller. 


—_ 








Desser & Garfield also signed an 
option recently with Samuel Fried- 


land (Food Fair Stores chairman) 
for 55,000 acres in Palm Beach | 
County. | 
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FLORIDA’S NEWEST LUXURY 
liner, the Grace Line’s Santa Paula, 
calls at Port Everglades every 
Tuesday on her Caribbean cruises 
out of New York. On alternate 
Tuesdays, her sister ship, the $25 
million Santa Rosa, makes the Flor- 
ida stop. Both ships went into serv- 
ice in 1958, the Santa Paula only 
last December. 
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THE HERTZ CORPORATION 
plans to spend some $3,500,000 on 


' 1959 cars for its rental operation in 


Florida, according to Joseph J. 
Stedem, executive vice president. 

The company may have to in- 
crease its rental fleet in Florida to 
3,500 to meet anticipated increases 
in demand, Stedem said. By com- 
parison, Hertz had 1,525 cars in 
Florida three years ago. 

Today, Hertz maintains some 
2000 cars at Miami International 
Airport alone during the winter sea- 
son. The firm has about 100 Florida 
stations, including 18 at air term- 
inals in the state. 


INDEPENDENT LIFE and Acci- 
dent Insurance Co., headquartered in 
Jacksonville, plans to erect a $400,- 
000, three-story district office build- 
ing in Atlanta. 

Jacob F. Bryan III, Independent 
president, said the Atlanta building 
will be the third district office 
building erected in recent months 
by Independent. A two-story build- 
ing is nearing completion in 
Savannah, Ga., and a_ one-story 
building in Orlando was -recently 
completed. 


THE FUTURE economy of North- 
west Florida depends on develop- 
ment of its waterways, a Massa- 
chusetts research firm said in a sur- 
vey of the economic potential of 
Bay, Calhoun, Franklin, Gulf, Jack- 
son and Liberty counties. 

With adequate facilities, shipping 
tonnage from ports in this area 
could be increased 663 per cent or 
more, the survey recorded, but it 
vetoed a deep-water port or harbor 
at Apalachicola because of poten- 
tial destruction of the oyster indus- 
try and the magnitude of dredging 
and construction necessary to make 
it competitive with nearby ports. 

It also recommended construction 
of port facilities in the Bristol- 
Blountstown area which would pro- 
vide a distribution point capable of 
serving Northwest Florida as well as 
Southern Georgia and Alabama. It 
would also offer a terminus for 
inland barges carrying petroleum 
products originating in Texas and 
would serve to supply an animal- 
feed mill with grains from the Mid- 
west and fertilizer material for local 
use. 


LEASE SERVICE covering “ev- 
erything except the buildings” is 
to be launched by Ryder Systems, 
Inc., growing truck-leasing firm 
headquartered in the Coconut 
Grove section of Miami. 

James A. Ryder, president, said 
that the firm hopes to announce 
in early 1959 concrete plans for 
leasing to customers everything 
from industrial machinery and 
executive aircraft to office equip- 
ment. This operation, to be con- 
ducted through a non-consolidated 
subsidiary of Ryder System, will 
“be the biggest thing we've gone 
into so far,” Ryder said, adding that 
“we think it’s going to bring us 
at least $50,000,000 in 1959.” 

Ryder is marketing 150,000 shares 
of common stock to handle the finan- 
cing of the new plan. The new 
corporation will buy equipment on 
a retained title basis and lease it 
to customers on a margin of from 
142% to 2%, Ryder said. 

Thus, an industrialist will be able 
to lease all plant equipment and 
use capital for expansion instead 
of for equipment purchases, it was 
explained. 


A SAFETY CODE covering the 
guarding of wall, floor and pit open- 
ings and stair construction has been 
adopted by the Florida Industrial 
Commission. Injuries from causes 
covered by the code last year totaled 
approximately 1,450 with 50,000 
man work days lost. Direct cost of 
the accidents exceeded $500,000. 


COWBOY ROY ROGERS has 
bought a western ghost town com- 
plete with old time railroads and 
rolling stock, guns, tons of antiques, 
etc., and plans to move the village 
to permanent location in Florida 
(Miami?) 


PENSACOLA is planning replace- 
ment of waterfront facilities de- 
stroyed in a recent fire. 

The $3 million loss will not halt 
the city’s bid for a share of the 
grain export business and Memphis, 
Tenn., area shippers have indicated 
a willingness to handle cargo 
through the Pensacola port at rates 
comparable with Mobile, Ala. 

The number of vessels unloading 
cargo at the Port of Pensacola more 
than doubled during the past year. 
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Take full advantage of our eco- 
nomical EXCHANGE or RECON- 
DITIONING DRUM Service. 


Bung or open-head, unlined, or 

lined with top quality phenolic 

coatings; clear or pigmented 

colors . . . Exteriors finished in 

any color—Stenciling available. 

All drums are pressure tested to 
| insure soundness. 


Also: Sealed drums available for 
floats and piers. 


Manufacturers of: 


“NO-DUST” SWEEPING COMPOUND 
Wax or Oil Base 


Se ee ee SSS Se eS eS eS eS eS eS ee ee ee eee 
SOUTHERN STEEL DRUMS 
200 LUDLUM DR., P.O. BOX 96 
MIAMI SPRINGS, FLA. 
phone, TUxedo 8-4465 


We want more information on: 
DRUMS [1]; NO-DUST [). 
come == = 
|} firm nt enced cinlataadanee 
a —— anth 
city aS state 
phone 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 


small motor service 


Yes . . . Now two apparatus shops of the General 
Electric Company stand ready to provide certified 
factory service for any of your small motor repair or 
reconditioning requirements. 

G. E. skills and experience assure you of the finest 
parts, faster service and dependable results . . . for 
lasting economy! 

No matter what make of equipment or how large 
or small the job, call the G. E. shop near you for a 
prompt appraisal of your repair work. 


TAMPA MIAMI 
Phone 4-5765 & Phone OXford 6-0811 
19th & Grant Sts. 1062 E. 28th St., Hialeah 


GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST color 
photograph is claimed by the Flor. 
ida plant of the Color Corporation 
of America in Tampa who recently 
completed an 80 by 20 foot picture 


which will hang in a ballroom jp 


Cincinnati. 

The photograph, a _ sweeping 
scene of the mountains in Hawaii, 
was enlarged 90 times its original 


negative length and electronic meth. | 


ods were used to decide photo- 
graphic technicalities needed in pro- 
ducing the print. 


A PUBLIC HEARING on sugges. 
tions for changes in laws it admin- 
isters has been set for Jan. 26 by 
the Florida Industrial Commission. 
The agency administers unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compen- 
sation, state employment service, 
apprenticeship, prevailing wage, 
child labor, private employment 
agency and elevator laws. 


A FLORIDA POWER Corpora: | 


tion “Bankers Tour” put Florida in 
the financial spotlight last month as 
65 of the nation’s most prominent 


investment bankers and insurance | 


company officials made a four-day 
visit through the central and west- 
coast areas of Florida. 


W. J. Clapp, president, invited | 


the group on the tour to let them 
see for themselves the state’s growth 
and development, particularly in the 
section served by FPC. 


SOUTHERN OIL Stores, Inc. 
which operates 41 retail gasoline 
stations in seven Southern states, has 
been purchased by the Mason- 
Newton Oil Co. Both companies 
headquarters in Jacksonville. 
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The Mason-Newton Oil Co. was 


organized in Jacksonville late in 
1957 and now owns and operates 
seven gasoline stations in the Jack- 
sonville area. 

Purchase price for the 30-year-old 
company was not disclosed. 


WAREHOUSE, distribution and 
processing center will be built by 
Winn-Dixie Stores in the Orlando 
area to serve the expanding Central 
Florida market. The plant will be 
similar to those in Tampa and 
Jacksonville and will employ about 
100. Construction will take about 
nine months. 
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Inside the State 





MIAMI PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
has moved into one of the South’s 
largest plants (10,000 square feet) 
of its type at Coral Gables and 
President Gene Bramblett, Jr. pre- 
dicts doubled business in 1959. The 
frm serves advertising agencies, 
printers and publications in South 
Florida and the Caribbean. 





E. T. NAKANE 


EIGHTY FIVE STOCKHOLD- 
ERS are speculating in a new enter- 
prise called Gifts By Wire, Inc. 
Headquarters are in Delray Beach. 

The firm, founded by E. T. 
Nakane, local florist, has launched a 
program which will enable persons 
to “send” certain gifts by wire. 

Lee Smith, vice president of the 
company, said the service will be 
available through member drug 
stores in 42 states. 

Each bonded store will be pro- 
vided with a gift album from which 
customers may make their selections. 
The gift choice is then telegraphed 
to the member store which arranges 
prompt delivery. 

Smith, former secretary of the 
Delray Beach Chamber of Com- 
merce, reported the majority of the 
firm’s 85 stockholders are from Palm 
Beach County. He pointed out that 
the firm has been assured free 
nationwide publicity by corporations 
whose products it handles. 

“The potential of our organization 
is tremendous,” Smith asserted. 
“There are many occasions for gift- 
giving; and our company is geared 
to serve the thousands of people 
residing many miles from their 
relatives and friends.” 


“THE FUTURE GROWTH of 
Florida’s agriculture is limited to 
growth of markets and the ability 
of Florida farmers to compete with 
farmers of other states, not on 
Florida’s land supply.” 

H. G. Hamilton, head of the 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at the University of Florida, 
has said that contrary to the opinion 
of many people we are not going 
to run out of land. Florida has 
approximately 35 million acres of 
land and at the present time about 
80 per cent of Florida’s agricultural 
income comes from less than 2 mil- 
lion acres of land, or less than 6 
per cent of the state’s acreage, he 
said. 

Hamilton indicated that the per 
capita consumption of certain prod- 
ucts, such as citrus and vegetables 
will not greatly increase with in- 
creasing per capita income. How- 
ever, he added, “As the average per 
capita income increases, we can 
expect that incomes of the lower 
third of our population will in- 
crease.” It is likely that when this 
occurs there will be some further 
increase in per capita consumption 
of these Florida products. 


PENSACOLA is one of six 
newly designated areas added to the 
U. S. Government's roster of stand- 
ard metropolitan areas, bringing the 
total classification to 184. 


A HEARING on the modified 
plan of reorganization for the 
Florida East Coast Railway will be 
held in District Court, Jacksonville, 
on Monday, January 26, at 10 A.M. 
This may be the last official move 
before the plan is approved. 


AN AGREEMENT has been 
reached for the purchase of Amer- 
ican Life Savings Insurance Co., of 
Miami, by American Investors Cor- 
poration of Nashville, Tenn. Final 
approval depends on clearance by 


the Florida and Tennessee state 
insurance commissioners and _ the 
stockholders of American Life 
Savings. 


GET THERE FASTER, SAFER 
WITH YOUR OWN 


HERTZ 


RENT-A-PLANE 


Wherever you want to go, your trip 
will be more flexible—without you 
being a slave to timetables, strikes 
and unpredictable delays — if you 


choose a safety-tested DuPont-serviced 
HERTZ Rent-A-Plane or Hertz Taxiplane 
(chartered). Travel as neor or as far 
as you like; make as few or as many 
stops as you wish. Use it for business, 
for pleasure, for acreage study. 


OWN YOUR OWN PLANE? |s it due 
for inspection or overhaul? Let DuPont 
Aircraft Service Co.'s One-Stop Mainte- 
nance Service inspect or repair your 
craft while you continue your business 
or pleasure flight with a HERTZ 
Rent-A-Plane. 


€ DuPONT AIR INTERESTS, Inc. 


Box 923H, International Airport Branch 
eli Pa lars le) . Phone TU 7-944] 











Largest Chain Link 
Fence Manufacturers and 
Erectors in the Southeast 

MAIN OFFICE 


101 S. 13th St., Tampa, Florida 
PHONE TAMPA 2-4791 










STATE-WIDE SERVICE 
t. TAMPA 
ORLANDO 
JACKSONVILLE 
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NET INCOME PER. COM. SH. 
, COMPANY: PERIOD 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Gulf Life Minute Maid Corp. Year Oct.31 4,559,424 2,542,903 2.86 
Food Fair Stores 28 wks. Nov. 8 5,182,450 5,007,614 61.01 9.99 
ADAPT-A Gen. Tel. Corp. 12 mos. Oct.31 48,733,000 46,697,000 63.15 63.15 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Year Aug. 31 2,830,625 3,061,994 h2.26 h2.6) 
PLAN Electronic Comm. Year Sept. 30 m250,418 245.311 m90 88 
P Northeast Airlines, Inc. 10 mos. Oct. 31 45,790,960 d2,974,911 
Fits your Eastern Air Lines 9 mos. Sept.30 16,247,000 74,995,000 2.12 1.75 
changing Piper Aircraft Corp. Year Sept. 30 2,188,336 2,721,681 2.36 2.94 
d Seaboard Air Line R.R. 10 mos. Oct. 31 11,911,901 15,333,798 2.47 3.19 
needs Tampa Electric Co. 12 mos. Oct. 31 4,498,663 4,366,681 1.70 1.65 
N.W. Airlines, Inc. 9 mos. Sept. 30 p3,138,105 p4,081,553 2.32 3.01 
N.W. Airlines, Inc. 12 mos. Sept.30 43,875,523 4,300,914 2.86 3.13 
Lykes Bros. Steamship 9 mos. Sept. 30 j7,547,000 9,102,000 1.99 62.39 
rs ‘ “+f 09) eae Trans World Airlines 9 mos. Sept. 30 d1,831,000 2,485,000 37 
With Gulf Life’s exclusive Florida East Coast R.R. 9 mos. Sept.30 42,212,518 41,261,936 
Adapt-A-Plan you can Laclede Steel Co. 9 mos. Sept. 30 2,799,594 2,773,790 to.28 13.45 
Des : es Ryder System Quar. Sept. 30 625,545 465,027 b. b.70 
guarantee an income for Ryder System 9 mos. Sept.30 1,631,614 1,253,204 2.09 b1.90 
your family and provide for Sears, Roebuck 9 mos. Oct. 31 105,231,760 107,990,970 1.40 1.44 
as “as ine aed Southern Company 12 mos. Oct. 31 37,816,836 34,049,015 1.79 1.6] 
your retirement as well. Southern Railway 10 mos. Oct. 31 22,976,906 26,394,577 3.16 368 
Ask al Tennessee Corp. Quar. Sept. 30 949,000 1,480,400 51 78 
Ask about it. Tennessee Corp. 9 mos. Sept. 30 4,615,700 5,960,600 2.46 2:17 
Montgomery W. & Co. = Quar. Oct. 31 8,076,184 8,127,244 b.60 b.61 
Montgomery W. & Co. 9 mos. Oct. 31 16,714,672 18,888,880 b1.22 b1.38 
u (b) Based on average number of shares outstanding during the period. (c) Based 
on shares now outstanding. (d) Net loss. (g) Adjusted to reflect stock split or stock 
dividends. (h) Earned per Class A common share as reported by the company. (j) Excludes 
$3,514,000 representing non-recurring gain on trade-in of five vessels. (k) Net loss 
after giving effect to a federal income tax credit of $2,450,000. (m) Excludes special 
item, (net), equal to $1.13 a common share. (n) Includes non-recurring net income of 
INSURANCE $403,000 in the 1958 period and $1,618,000 in the 1957 period. (p) Includes profit 
COMPANY on disposal of property (net) of $376,479 in the 1958 period and $2,466,101 in the 
1957 period. (q) Includes profit on disposal of property (net) of $802,973 in the 1958 
period and $2,516,975 in the 1957 period. 

















[INTIRCO], 
INDUSTRIAL 
TIRES 


OUVTLASTS ANY PNEUMATIC TIRE Jtol 


Trouble-free Operation—no flat or blowout possibility, eliminating 
costly down time or work stoppages. . . . Lead Capacity—load 
capacity equals or surpasses heaviest ply pneumatic tires... . 
Traction—dgives you the traction needed to really take hold and 
pull. . . . Steering—steering is easier and more accurate with 
Intirco tires. . . . Resiliency—resiliency of Intirco tires compares 
to that of pneumatic tires. 





Say—"In-tire-ko” 
Industrial Tires 


GUARANTEE: 

INTIRCO TIRES are fully and unconditionally guar- 
anteed free of defects of workmanship and materials 
and guaranteed to carry the rated load capacity of 





any machine on which they are installed. INTIRCO 
TIRES are further guaranteed to be the Tightest, 
Toughest and Strongest tires on the market and will 
be replaced free of charge if they ever fail to 
perform as recommended. 


LET US PROVE INTIRCO TIRES CAN 
SAVE YOU MONEY 





MANUFACTURED BY PH: TAMPA 49-7231 


INDUSTRIAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. 


P. O. BOX 5031 — ADAMO DRIVE (2 Mi. E. Hwy. 301) TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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| ...A Mixture of Opportunity, 


Failure, Turnover and 


Unparalleled Growth 
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G enerally speaking, what are the chances for success 
of a new business starting in Florida? What are the 
elements which make for success? Florida has more 
than its share of failures. Bankers and wholesale houses 
have learned from painful experience to be cautious 
in extending credit to new firms. Slick promoters and 
fast buck men drawn down from the north by the 
balmy climate, as well as honest ventures hopefully 
begun, have cost vast sums in unpaid receivables from 
folded enterprises. Florida’s tremendous rate of growth 
and large number of failures seem contradictory. 
Florida Trend has investigated this problem and un- 
covered facts which help in understanding it. 

When Dun and Bradstreet releases its figures on 
business failures for the year 1958 a few weeks hence, 
they'll show that Florida’s failure rate was at its highest 
since depression days a generation ago. This sharp rise 
occurred during a year when other economically active 
areas showed declines. California and Nevada, for 
example, (though they are still among the mere half 
dozen states which suffer higher failure rates than 
Florida) will show appreciable declines from their own 
1957 rates. Florida’s economy continued to lead the 
nation in growth during the year, but its high failure 
rate points up some ragged edges. 

Listing only those failures in which creditors lose 
money, D & B’s 1958 figures will show right around 
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500 failures in the state for a rate in the close vicinity 
of 67 per 10,000 concerns in business. This compares 
with 1957's 398 failures for a rate of 57 per 10,000. 

The recession in the early months of the year was 
responsible for some of this rise. Paradoxically, most 
of the 18% increase over 1957 is probably caused by 
the skyrocketing growth of Florida’s economy. 

Business failure statistics cannot always be used 
as a yardstick to measure an area’s economic health 
because the number of failures often increases in times 
of booming prosperity. The experience of a roofing 
concern in a central Florida city is typical. 

The firm was organized late in 1955 by two sales- 
men formerly employed by a long established building 
supplies dealer. As salesmen they were successful, and 
decided to enter business for themselves after they 
computed the profit they were making for their em- 
ployer. By the time they learned it was quite a 
different proposition selling without their former firm’s 
reputation behind them, and that credit and ordering 
problems can be major ones, overhead and inventory 
had exhausted their resources. 

A few months ago they were forced to admit the 
firm couldn't pay its obligations. So their attorney called 
an informal meeting of creditors at which agreement 
was reached on a disposal of the firm’s remaining assets 
to satisfy debts. Though Florida bankruptcy laws are 
unusually liberal to debtors, this assignment for benefit 
of creditors is more commonly used by firms which go 
broke than bankruptcy. For creditors it has the benefit 
of being a more direct way of meeting the problem. 
For debtors, being a private proceeding, it is less dam- 
aging to reputations. 

This example is a typical one. The two organizers 
were good salesmen but had no experience managing 
their own business. Most failures (D & B estimates 
over 90%) are caused by inept and inexperienced man- 
agement. Americans have an inbred desire to be their 
own boss, and owning a business is the shortest road 
to this goal. The fires of the entrepreneurial urge are 
fanned by good times. The rush of inexperienced per- 
sons to get into business for themselves is what drives 
the failure rate up. 


“The Irresistible Charm” 


Florida’s semi-tropical climate and _ burgeoning 
economy combine to attract swarms of citizens from 
northern states who dream of basking in Florida sun- 
shine while they live on proprietary returns from their 
own business. The publicity for which the state strives 
so hard reinforces this dream. That’s why Aloysius and 
Joanna Johnson came to Florida. 

During all the long years Aloysius trudged to his 
civil service job in Detroit in the morning and back to 
his suburban home in the evening, while he and Joanna 
reared and educated their three » Arona watched them 
one after another get jobs and become self-supporting, 
they shared a happy dream: one day they would be 
able to chuck over this humdrum existence and have 
a business they could call their own. And Florida’s 
the best place to start a business. After all, it’s the 
fastest growing state in the union. 

They were in their early fifties when Aloysius was 
able to retire on a small pension. They sold their home, 
withdrew their five thousand dollars savings from the 
bank and set out for Florida with cash assets of over 
twenty thousand dollars. Joanna had a neighborhood 
reputation as an excellent cook and she enjoyed cooking, 
so. they'd open a restaurant. 

And they did. By investing fifteen thousand dollars 
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cash and taking over an eighteen thousand dollar 
mortgage, they became owners of a drive-in restaurant 
on a main north-south highway. The building and al] 
its equipment was only two years old, and with the 
land had originally cost considerably more than thirty. 
three thousand dollars. It was a bargain. The previous 
owner was forced to sell at sacrifice because his wife's 
health was failing. 

Aloysius and Joanna bought occupational licenses, 
insurance, advertising. They had a beautiful neon sign 
erected that cost over a thousand dollars. They hired 
kitchen help, waitresses, curb girls until there were 
twelve persons on the payroll. By the time the first 
customer sat down at the counter their operating 
capital was just about gone. 

Then they discovered that people who lived perma- 
nently in the vicinity of their restaurant were not 
frequent eaters-out, that most tourists drove on by 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


A. Charles Darragh is a graduate of Harvard 
University in the fields of history, economics and 
yovernment. He has had a varied background in 
the insurance business and business teaching and has 
written research articles for a number of national 
magazines. He was intrigued by the Florida busi- 
ness phenomenon and dug deep into the complexes 
of our state economic habits and structure in an 
attempt to better acquaint the Florida industrial 
executive with what is going on about him. He has 
lived in Tampa since 1952. This is a TREND 
exclusive. 
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to eat at more elaborate restaurants, and the few that 
did stop wanted only a hurried hamburger and coffee. 
People didn’t eat the things that Joanna thought they 
would and she had to throw a lot of food away. Hordes 
of teen-agers came nightly to fill up the parking area 
and sip cokes as they spent leisurely hours socializing 
with the curb girls. 

But the first months are always the hardest, Joanna 
reassured Aloysius, things will straighten out. So they 
borrowed money for operating capital on a second 
mortgage. 

But things didn’t straighten out for Aloysius and 
Joanna. Money continued to go out faster than it came 
in. Recently another Florida newcomer who wanted 
a business of his own bought the restaurant from them. 
There was no cash involved in the transaction; the 
newcomer merely agreed to take over their mortgages 
and debts. He got an even greater bargain than they had. 

Of course no creditors lost money when the John- 
son's sold their restaurant. Though they themselves lost 
twenty thousand dollars it will not show up in Dun and 
Bradstreet’s failure statistics. How many failures man- 
age as the Johnsons did to avoid leaving unpaid obliga- 
tions before getting out of business is not known. But 
the amount of money lost by investors in unsuccessful 
enterprises in Florida is certainly huge. 

The Johnsons’ lack of business experience caused 
their failure. A banker or veteran restaurant man could 
have foretold their quick disaster because though 
Florida’s winter climate is unrivalled and its. economy 
is the fastest growing in the nation, these factors cant 
guarantee success of a business. Management skill and 
experience are still the essentials. 

Yet thousands ignore this truth and elect to start 
business solely because the state is growing so fast, 
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_.. When a Florida Business Goes Sour There’s Nearly Always Someone With More Sugar 


its future looks so bright. Its future is bright and this 
is the strange paradox in Florida business. 

Florida runs well ahead of California and Nevada, 
its principal growth competitors. Populationwise, 
according to the best estimates available, Florida is 
growing at the rate of 5.7% a year, to Nevada's 4.3% 
and California’s 3.5%. The only states which exceed 
Florida in number of incorporations per year are New 
York and California. An indication of economic growth 
is the annual net increase in the total number of con- 
cerns of all kinds in business. Each year averages 6.1% 
more businesses operating in Florida than the previous 
year. The annual rate of increase for Nevada is 5.2% 
and for California 2.0%. Probably the most convincing 
figures are those for gross income. Rufe B. Newman, 
Jr., manager of the U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Office in Jacksonville, states: “Florida’s 899% increase 
in gross income between 1929 when figures were first 
compiled to 1957 led all states by a substantial margin. 
Nearest to it was Nevada’s 719%.” Commerce Depart- 
ment figures prove that Florida continued to lead all 
states between 1950 and 1957 with an increase of 107%. 
Florida's growth has been well-rounded. Average per- 
sonal income in the state passed the $1,800 mark in 
1958, up from $1,314 in 1950. This was highest in the 
Southeast. 

How many businesses were started last year in 
Florida? How many of these new starts will be success- 
ful? It’s hard to draw a meaningful picture without a 
background of the country as a whole. 

The total number of business concerns in the U. S. 
at year’s end 1958 hovered at just under 4.4 million. 
Close to 400,000 new business ventures were started in 
1958, and the D & B failure record will show that about 
15,000 (up from 1957’s 13,739) failed with losses to 
creditors. It should be noted, however, that the total 
number of businesses discontinued was roughly 350,000. 
Most of these discontinuances did not entail losses to 
creditors but were closed down because of illness or 
retirement of proprietors, inadequate profits and similar 
reasons. Many of course entailed financial loss to 
proprietors and in that sense were failures. In addition 
to the discontinuances, about an equal number of busi- 
nesses were transferred; that is, their ownership 
changed, primarily through sale or merger. Thus, in 
the entire nation, one firm in every six ceased to exist 
or changed hands last year. 

Florida’s 120,000 concerns in business at year’s end 
was about one in forty of the national total. About 
12,000 new businesses were started during the year 
and less than 6,000 were discontinued. So Florida’s 
rate of new starts was a little above the national average, 
while its rate of discontinuances was only half of the 
national average. In other words, a new business— 
statistically speaking—has almost twice as much chance 
to succeed in Florida as in the United States as a whole. 
The explanation lies in the fact that the net increase 
rate of the total number of firms in business is almost 
ten times greater in Florida. 

If the statistical prospects for business success are 
so favorable in Florida, why are there so many failures 
involving losses to creditors? M. Lee Baldwin, Report- 
ing and Service Manager of D & B’s Tampa office 
Suggests some answers: “First, in any area affected by 
a high rate of growth, the very number of new busi- 
nesses serves to increase the number of failures. Sec- 


ondly, Florida, with its unequalled climate, is drawing 
a constantly increasing stream of new people, many 
of whom arrive in Florida with the idea of going into 
business and making a lot of money fast. Many of these 
“a have little experience in business, or start 
usinesses in lines with which they are not familiar. 
Lastly, Florida’s phenomenal growth attracts those with 
poor records elsewhere. Some of these persons have 
few scruples about leaving a trail of bad debts.” 

It is true that Florida is a good place to start a 
business. But it is a hazardous place. If the new en- 
trepreneur will take a few precautions he can be pretty 
confident of success. It is important to have a back- 
ground of successful experience. Then he is qualified 
tc survey prospective markets and local conditions. 
Any area which, like Florida, is in an almost explosive 
stage of growth is in continual flux. The commercial 
facts of last year may be the commercial history of this 
year. Last year in one area women’s wear merchants 
were reaping a golden harvest. This year they're starv- 
ing because there’s more competition and less demand. 
A Pinellas merchant spent six months researching local 
conditions before deciding to open his store. It’s not 
surprising that he’s made a steady profit since the 
beginning. 


Florida Leads the South 


Neighboring states Georgia and Alabama, which 
have close economic ties with Florida, will show de- 
clines from 1957 in the number of failures with losses 
to creditors for the year just past. Georgia’s failure 
rate will be about half Florida’s, and Alabama’s about 
a third. But these neighbors don’t share Florida’s 
growth. Both Georgia and Alabama were more popu- 
lous than Florida at the time of the 1950 census. 
Florida’s population passed Alabama’s in 1951-52 and 
Georgia's in 1955. Florida’s population at the end of 
1958 was about 4,450,000 (up 8.5% since the July, 1957 
Census Bureau estimate of 4,098,000) while Georgia’s 
was 3,850,000 and Alabama’s 3,200,000. 

That the businesses which fail in Florida are larger 
than those in Georgia and Alabama is shown by a com- 
parison of average liabilities. Florida’s 1957 average of 
$44,751 in liabilities per failure (these amounts do not 
allow for offsetting assets) is close to the national 
average of $44,784 per failure. Georgia’s average was 
$40,591 and Alabama’s $27,383. 

Business failures render a harsh but nonetheless 
beneficial service to a healthy economy like Florida’s. 
Failures weed out weaklings. Failures strike down the 
least efficient and eliminate the least essential units of 
the economy, and indirectly tend to elevate the standard 
of living. While to fail in business is a tremendous 
hardshiv to individuals, most individuals can avoid 
eventual failure if they will be cautious and intelligent 
before diving into the rapids of competitive enterprise; 
if they first carefully analyse both local business con- 
ditions and their own capabilities. . 

In 1958 Florida continued to lead the nation in 
growth. In business failures involving losses to creditors 
its record was worse than any year since the great 
depression. Though failures in the country as a whole 
eased upward slightly from the year before, California 
and Nevada, Georgia and Alabama had fewer failures. 
The causes in Florida’s rise in failures, however, have 
little to do with the soundness of the state’s economy. 
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Adams Engineering Company Shows How 


FLORIDA 
CAN 


SELL 


NATIONALLY 








= winter workmen installed a sliding glass door 
in a Highland Park, IIll., suburban home while the 
‘temperature stood at 5 degrees below zero. 

As the workmen put the finishing touches on the 
door looking out on Lake Michigan, the temperature 
on the inside of the quarter-inch plate glass panel was 
a cozy 72 degrees. 

The door installed in the Illinois home was manu- 
factured in Miami by the Adams Engineering Company. 
It is just one of thousands that have been sold to home 
owners in the cooler climes outside Florida. More- 
over, the doors represent just one of many products, 
until now considered strictly Floridian, which this 
company is selling to northerners. 

* Charles Silvers, president of Adams Engineering, 
says 70 per cent of the $12,000,000 worth of basically 
aluminum products produced by his company in the 
last fiscal year were sold outside Florida. Some went 
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President Charles Silvers, 
(right) and sales director 
Herbert Adams (left) 
show an expanded ware- 
house network that ex- 
pedites on-time delivery 
of ABC aluminum prod- 
ucts coast-to-coast. 


to Latin America. By far the largest percentage, how- 
ever, went to the states north of Florida. 

The Adams Engineering Co. experience is hearten- 
ing disproof of the economic thinking which has held 
back Florida industrial development. After World 
War II, when Florida first began to shake off its indus- 
trial inferiority complex, few saw any hope of sellin 
manufactured products in the north. This seem 
like carrying coals to Newcastle. It was assumed that 


any products northerners wanted could be produced 


by their own factories and sold to them cheaper. The 
freight haul from the southern tip of the United States 
to the population centers of the country—at freight 


rates which discriminated against the South—seemed ” 


to offer an insurmountable obstacle. 


Accordingly, when South Florida first began to 


dabble in light industry, plants were set up on the 
theory that home building in the immediate area would 
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supply the only market. A few aimed at expanding 
into Latin America, but none even dared dream of 
northern markets. 

When Silvers founded his Adams Engineering Co. 
in 1949, he rented a 5,000-square-foot space in the 
rear of a Miami laundry plant. He hired a force of six 
people. Then he set out to do what a number of other 
small South Florida manufacturers were doing: sell 
the newly popular alumnium-glass jalousies to the 
booming building trade, as home buyers poured into 
the area. 

Business was surprisingly good. Silvers made and 
sold $300,000 worth of jalousies under his ABC trade- 
mark the first year. As building continued to boom, 
the company expanded. To the original jalousies, 
Silvers added awning windows, sliding glass doors, 
aluminum thresholds and doorstops. 

As South Florida houses progressed from building 

projects to homes with people in them, Silvers saw 
new opportunities in their craze for outdoor living. 
He added aluminum furniture to his line. As the do- 
it-yourself idea grew among South Florida’s new home- 
makers, Silvers envisioned a light, handy aluminum 
step-ladder in every home. He started to build these. 
Then, recognizing the fact that Florida, despite its 
urban growth, is still a state of nearly 60,000 farms, 
he began to manufacture aluminum farm and ranch 
ates. 
' Jalousie windows and doors to blend indoors with 
outdoors might conceivably be products for Florida 
living. Stepladders, farm gates, doorstops and thresh- 
olds, however, are things of universal use. Silvers 
saw no reason these things could not be sold outside 
Florida. Being of aluminum, they were light enough 
to buck the adverse south-to-north freight rates. 

Sales in the north soon were good enough to call 
for establishment of warehouses in Cincinnati, O., 
South Hackensack, N. J., Columbus, O., and Atlanta, 
Ga., along with the eight already established in Florida. 
(Atlanta, incidentally, is “north” as far as Miamians 
are concerned. ) 

Meanwhile, Silvers refused to take it for granted 
that jalousies and other things associated with sunshine 
living in Florida would never appeal to home builders 
in less fortunate climes. He exhibited these things at 
furniture and home shows, conventions of architects, 








builders and hardware dealers all over the country. 
Meanwhile, he pushed them in his national advertising 
and promotion programs, along with the more prosaic 
universal items. 

As architects and builders began to discover that 
even northerners like their houses outdoorsy enough 
to invite the outdoors in whenever the weather is 
right, ABC jalousies, glass sliding doors and outdoor 
furniture began to sell in the north. Today the volume 
of “strictly Florida” ABC products sold in the regions 
north of Florida far outpaces that of the “universal” 
products. 

Meanwhile, as prosperity has spread to more people 
in Latin America, the new and growing middle class 
in those countries is buying more of these Florida- 
flavored products. Adams Engineering now has sales 
representatives in most of the Latin countries, along 
with Haiti, Puerto Rico, the Bahamas, and Virgin 
Islands. 

Even Hawaiians, apparently, are foresaking their 
little grass shacks in favor of modern houses with 
jalousie windows and sliding glass doors. If you want 
to build a little jalousied shack in Kalamakaukau, 
Hawaii, the ABC sales representative in Honolulu will 
be glad to show you the complete line, imported 
directly from glamorous Miami, Fla. 

Nor are the gay Hawaiians the only remote dwellers 
to discover these Florida products. Adams Engineer- 
ing has filled orders for them from Pakistan, Israel 
and Liberia. 

Today, Adams Engineering Co's. Miami plant 
covers 340,000 square feet and employs 500 people. 
Yet, only a small percentage of its expansion is ac- 
counted for by the growth of Miami and other Florida 
cities. With Florida sales subtracted, the company still 
would have sold more than $8,500,000 worth of its 
products last year. 

Silvers says the company is now in an expansion 
program aimed at increasing sales to $20,000,000 
annually within the next three or four years. Despite 
the fact that Florida’s booming growth is expected to 
continue at the rate of about 3,500 people a week, this 
expansion is not based on anticipated Florida sales. It 
is pitched on “shipping coals to Newcastle’—geared to 
the increasing demand of northern home owners for 
Florida products. 


Full integration of manufacturing has given Adams 
top efficiency for its national sales. The girl at left 
works at a large loom that weaves plastic web for the 
company’s s -casual furniture. At right is 
ABC’s 3000 ton aluminum extrusion press. 
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Are your communications adequate?... 
with your employees ...your customers... 
your prospects? 


The production facilities of Florida’s largest monthly 
magazine (Florida Cattleman; 1958 linage: 323,267 lines) 
are available to a limited number of clients. Without 
obligation may we offer you a concrete proposal? 


AT THE CATTLEMAN PRESS there is no limitation of process .. . 
. . « lithography and letterpress. Services are tailored to 
your own requirements. We offer editorial preparation, 
copy rewriting, headlines and cutlines, photo layout and 
sizing, page layouts, printing, engravings, advertising and 
mailing. 


The Cattleman Press 


A DIVISION OF CODY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Ti Iden 6-7401 KISSIMMEE, FLA. 
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The Cattleman Press, Drawer 891, Kissimmee, Fla. 1 occasional mailing pieces 
Please send me your type specimen booklet with C mailing list maintenance 
explanation of your easy-does-it copyfitting 
method. We are interested in items checked at (1) annual catalog or catalog 
right. inserts 
Name iectiseditantoendbinaaenn a I ee eC ae ee 
Address a EN ae tl a ees SE Ee 
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... Inside the State 








THE FIRST NATURAL Gas Vj. 
lage in the state was officially opened 
last month in Tampa and will be 
named Poinsettia Village. 

Natural gas has been specified as 
the exclusive fuel in all the homes 
constructed and will be used for 
heating, cooking, water heating, air 
conditioning and laundry. Some of 
the homes, being built by the Gulf 
Construction and Developing Corp, 
in cooperation with the Peoples Gas 
System, will even feature a smoke- 
less and odorless incinerator for 
disposal of garbage and refuse. 


BUSINESS INFORMATION leaf- 
lets are a new service of the Florida 
Development Commission and are 
available by request to Industrial 
Services Division, Florida Develop- 
ment Commission, Caldwell Build- 
ing, Tallahassee. 

The four leaflets are titled “Engi- 
neering, Scientific and Business 
Research Facilities in Florida’; 
“Florida Chambers of Commerce”; 
“Florida State Taxes as They Affect 
Business and Industry”; and “Flor- 
ida Tourism.” 


ALREADY OPENED but not 
due to get into full operation until 
this month, the new $26 million 
Miami International Airport term- 
inal has five airlines as tenants, took 
four years to build and is designed 
to handle 7 million passengers an- 
nually in the jet air age. 


BREVARD is Florida’s fastest 
growing county according to a 
study by the Air Force Missile Test 
Center at Patrick AFB. Survey 
results cite a 304 per cent increase 
in the county’s population since 
1950 . . . six times greater than the 
rate of the rest of the state. Brevard 
now ranks 13th in county population 
in the state with 95,500. Growth 
studies predict that by 1963 Brevard 
will have more than 162,000 people. 


A MERGER OF the business and 
assets of Southeast Life Insurance 
Co. into American Bankers Life 
Assurance Co. of Florida has been 
completed upping ABL’s total to 
$212,.572,828 of insurance in force. 

American Bankers Life, which 
maintains its home offices in Miami, 
is now the fourth largest insurance 
company in Florida according to 
George S. Ling, executive vice 
president. 
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FINANCE: 


Advise to Companies 
Planning to Sell Stock: 
‘Button Lip” — SEC 


Investment Bankers Discuss Arvida 


Florida businessmen with a notion to offer stock to 
the public better button their lips beforehand. Other- 
wise they're likely to find their stock barred from the 
market and themselves in hot water with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

This was the food for thought offered in Miami 
Beach recently by SEC Chairman Edward N. Gadsby 
-and which many in his audience of investment bankers 
found indigestible. 

Gadsby, a coldly aloof man who doesn't bother to 
mince his words, added in an aside to Florida TREND 
Magazine that the SEC opened its Miami office last 
year for a closer view of the rocketing activity in Florida 
securities. 

The thing that bothers Gadsby is what he considers 
an increasing tendency to ignore The Securities Act of 
1933 which prohibits the sale of—or the offer to sell— 
securities before registration and approval by the SEC. 
In recent years, the Federal watchdog agency has gotten 
the hair up on its hackles even about early news reports 
of proposed issues. 

Gadsby’s close look at Florida securities may be 
sharpened, he inferred, in the light of the Arvida Corpo- 
ration, which he used as the most glaring example of 
“gun-jumping” on news of stock offerings. 

His complaint—expressed in no uncertain terms at 
the forty-seventh annual meeting of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America in the Americana Hotel 
~is that “the activities involved here related directly 
to a desire to promote an awakening and developing 
of a buying interest on the part of the public in a 
security.” 

Arvida, the land-holding corporation into which 
Arthur Vining Davis dropped more than 100,000 acres 
of his Florida properties, got into trouble when several 
newspapers carried banner headlines trumpeting a 
proposal to sell 2,500,000 shares of stock. 

This news release, the SEC charged in a quick- 
triggered court action, constituted an offer to sell before 
the Federal agency had been given so much as a look 
at the plans. 

Furthermore, said Gadsby, “I might add that the 
information contained in the release and the whole 
tone did not jibe in many respects with the content 
of the registration statement and prospectus which 
subsequently were filed with us . (In its later 
prospectus, Arvida said much of the land is below the 
minimum level for early development and that a good 
part of the public financing would have to be used 
for paying off existing debt.) 

Gadsby won his point when a Federal court handed 
down a permanent injunction against such advance 
publicity by Arvida last month—but it was only a token 
victory because by then the stock had been registered 
and all sold. 

What bothered many of the nation’s securities 


dealers attending the convention—Florida TREND had 
follow-up interviews with many of the 1,200 registered 
delegates—was the area of ambiguity left uncharted by 
Gadsby. 

At one point he said, “It is of no concern to us 
if the financial press chooses to publish any of the 
rumors which—some true, some false—are indigenous 
to and pervasive in Wall Street... .” 

Yet because of his inference that there must be two 
parties to any rumor—the one talking, the other listen- 
ing—stock brokers say they'll have the jitters each time 
a published report appears, no matter how conjectural, 
about a new stock issue. 

On another matter of significance to Florida—rail- 
roads and recent threats of curtailed service—the In- 
vestment Bankers Association and its Railroad Securities 
Committee takes this position: 

“Passenger train service operations of the railroads 

. are still being conducted at a substantial loss 
($723 million in 1957). If the public interest requires 
the railroads to provide passenger service—and your 
committee believes it does—then the traveling public 
using this mode of transportation must be subsidized. 
It is beyond the scope of this report to suggest the 
form and extent of such a subsidy.” 

The Aviation Securities Committee, bitterly assail- 
ing the “horse-and-buggy” policies of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in a jet age, called its chief recommenda- 
tion “a matter of great urgency—that the President 
appoint at once an outstanding individual to make a 
complete review of the Civil Aeronautics Act and CAB 
procedures under the Act in order to re-establish con- 
structive guidelines for regulation of the industry.” 
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A Florida Nurtured 


I. a free competitive economy there are only a few 
motivating forces which will advance an industry. One 
of these forces is the ability to produce a better product 
and another is competitive pricing. These forces are 
being exerted dramatically in Florida by the concrete 
industry through precasting and prestressing. Pre- 
casting brings mass production under controlled cen- 
tral manufacturing plant conditions. Prestressing brings 
an entirely new conception in concrete design. It 
enables long spans, resilient and flexible members, 
light sections, and the ability to take terrific overloads 
and recover without structural damage. 

Prestressing offers possibilities for structures of all 
kinds. When concrete is prestressed it produces a 
material which, though young in comparison with rein- 
forced concrete and structural steel, is superior as a 
fundamental medium of construction and, when prop- 
erly designed, is more economical than either of them 
for many structures. 

Prestressed concrete should not be confused with 
reinforced concrete, which simply has steel embedded 
in it for extra strength. The novel feature of the new 
combination is the built-in-stress, which stores energy 
in the concrete and the steel and thereby augments 
the strength of both. 

The combination has several obvious advantages. 
It saves steel, because the steel sinews are merely 
cables or slim rods. The concrete protects the steel 
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Industry Looms Big 






By John Lippe 


from corrosion and fire and prestressed concrete can 
easily be molded into any desired form—a dome, a 
girder, an arch, a tank or whatever. 

The uses of prestressed concrete are numerous. It 
is probable that in dollar volume more prestressed 
concrete has been used in bridges than in any other 
type of structure. The structural strength which is 
given to a member by prestressing is nowhere more 
apparent than in pretensioned concrete piles. Pre- 
stressing was probably used first in this country in the 
construction of concrete pipes and tanks in a wide 
cross-section of the industry and the largest potential 
use of the product may prove to be in runways or 


pavements. 
Aside from the potential of the all-concrete 
structural use, another field for prestressed con- 


crete is the use of pretensioned beams and _ precast 
columns as the framework of a structure. This would 
generate the use of various other types of cover, such 
as sheathing, decking, etc., spanning between beams. 
Places where cast-in-place concrete is not feasible, 
prestressed concrete is ideally suited since it would 
make the construction of concrete barges, etc. much 
more feasible and economical. Even high-power 
transmission line poles made of prestressed concrete 
have been found to have a lower annual maintenance 
expense and the high cost of periodical replacement 
is all but eliminated. 
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What is prestressed concrete? 

Concrete is poured into molds or “forms,” 
through which cables have been stretched 
and pulled to a fantastic degree of tauntness. 
Once the concrete is set and steam cured, the 
cables are released, and the effect is a tre- 
mendous tightening up of the concrete as 
the cables attempt to return to their normal 
lengths. 


What are the advantages of prestressed 
concrete? 

Prestressing brings an entirely new concep- 
tion in concrete design. It enables long spans, 
resilient and flexible members, light sections, 
and the ability to take terrific overloads and 
recover without structural damage. It is fire 
resistant and almost maintenance free. 
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As early as 1886 a San Francisco engineer named 
P. H. Jackson patented the idea of a prestressed con- 
crete beam. He buried a steel bar (wrapped in grease 
and paper) in the concrete and tightened the bar with 
a nut to compress the concrete. Unfortunately his 
system did not work, because in time the concrete 
shrank to the point where his bar, made of ordinary 
steel, lost its tension and. no longer compressed the 
concrete. 

About 1927, a French engineer, Eugene Freyssinet, 
made the idea practicable by using high-tensile steel, 
which could be stretched enough to keep most of its 
tension even after shrinkage of the concrete. The 
first major break through came in Sweden, however, 
in 1942, with the construction of a “long line” factory 
in Stockholm. But even then, the beams produced 
were primitive by today’s standards. It was not 
until the end of World War II that Scandinavians 
began to produce prestressed concrete building mater- 
ials in real quantity and European builders took to 
prestressed concrete for many of their structures 
because it conserved scarce steel. 

In this country, the initial prestressing development 
was in the northeast during a critical material short- 
age, but the greater development is now in the south 
and west, where the use of structural concrete is more 
universal. The natural tendencies in these areas, 
because of relative economy and climatic conditions, 
is to the extensive use of concrete and thence to the 
sage use of prestressed concrete. Florida especially 
as spearheaded into the prestressed field because 
of these factors. It’s all-year-round mild climate per- 
mitted outside casting, cutting the cost of initial plant 
establishment. The weather factor in the state plus 
Florida’s location amidst great bodies of salt water 
na the use of concrete as a major form of 
uilding material instead of corrosive metals. Pre- 
stressed concrete found a “ripe” Florida for its use 
and development when major projects began using 
this product not much longer than six years ago. 

And it has been less than a decade since Harry 


FACTS ABOUT PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


How is prestressed concrete used? 

So far the use of prestressed concrete has 
been limited mainly to large structures such 
as bridges and buildings. Prestressed con- 
crete is used around the world for founda- 
tions, dams, roads, airfield runways, railway 
ties, even telephone poles. 
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What is the potential of prestressed concrete? ' 
The trend to precast and prestressed concrete : 
will spread to all deck-type construction. It : 
will be used in warehousing, schools, store ' 
buildings, and industrial construction. Even- ; 
tually, it may even find its way into residence - 
construction on a mass production scale. It i 
is predicted that within a short time there : 
will be casting facilities to serve every city : 
in this country and it is an 4 possible that ' 
—— components will then be ordered : 
rom a handbook, such as is done today with - 
structural steel sections. : 
' 

' 


Edwards, a professional engineer and presently head 
of Leap Associates, Lakeland, came to Florida from 
the north where he had been aware of this new 
material. He played with it and talked it up. Then 
he and a little group got together and said “Let's 
build with prestressed concrete.” 

Relating this story, Colonel Martin E. Korn, execu- 
tive secretary of the Prestressed Concrete Institute 
with headquarters in Boca Raton, said the first big 
job with prestressed concrete in Florida was the Sun- 
shine Skyway over Tampa Bay. 

“We can thank Bill Dean, assistant state highway 
engineer, for that,” he said, “ for in late 1951, Edwards 
and his friends prevailed on Dean to take a good look 
at prestressed. And Dean, a sharp, progressive guy 
who's interested in saving taxpayers’ money, soon 
became convinced.” 

“From Dean’s conviction grew the Sunshine Skyway, 
and from that job, the Prestressed Concrete Institute. 
That job got others interested in South and Central 
Florida. The next big use of prestressed was in all 
the bridges along the Sunshine State Parkway. Now 
they're using it for the new 36th Street causeway 
between Miami and Miami Beach,” Korn said. 

Florida was a natural place for advanced research of 
this new building material, experimenting and develop- 
ing prestressed concrete to a point where much of the 
nation was using Florida designed standards. The 
industry mushroomed as the state became a leader 
both in the volume of prestressed concrete produced 
and the number of plants established. Florida is still 
the most active of any state, but a list of some 275 
prestressing plants in the country shows that other 
areas are fast catching up with its lead. In fact, Texas 
now is reported to have 22 plants compared with 
Florida’s 21 prestress operations. In Florida, several 
plants have consolidated, resulting in fewer, but larger 
installations. 

Classified as a growth industry, it is believed that 
prestressed concrete is currently gaining in sales at 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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better than 100 per cent per year and that this rate of 
gain does not seem to be diminishing except in a few 
isolated areas such as Florida, where the industry was 
established ahead of the rest of the country. 

Florida is apparently outstripping the rest of the 
country in developing standardization. At first, many 
individual designs were made by various engineers 
for beams of every conceivable shape and with various 
methods of pretensioning. Bill Dean, with the coop- 
eration of all engineers and producers in the industry 
has done much for the cause of standardization. Leap 
Concrete, Inc., has through its efforts pointed to a 
high degree of progress in standardizing the sections 
and furnishing load tables for practically any span 
and load specified. 


Why Standardization? 


Why so much interest in standardization? As with 
so many industrial success stories of the past, it is 
only through an _ assembly-line-standardized-product 
that economy can be realized. Enough beams have 
been designed on a multitude of jobs of every descrip- 
tion so that certain depths and shapes can be accepted, 
and the designer required only to calculate the stress- 
ing units to fit the shape, span, and loading. Stand- 
ardization is particularly important in pretabricated 
sections manufactured in established yards. 

Not only is standardization in beam sizes and 
shapes becoming popular but other members and 
shapes are becoming more standardized today. “Con- 
crete Industries Yearbook” reports that there are now 
more than 200 members of the industry making stand- 
ard double T slabs from the same size forms. The T 
joist beam and channel have also reached a high 
degree of standardization. Even companies making 
the stressing strands have largely standardized the sizes 
and specifications of the strands. The possibility is 
rapidly becoming a reality when standard prestressed 
concrete beams may be secured from a supplier much 
as steel or timber beams are now ordered. And, stand- 
ardization and mass production will bring a gradual 
lowering of prices of the finished product even in the 
face of the increased use of structural steel. 

Two basic methods of prestressing concrete are 
pretensioning’ and posttensioning. In pretensioning, 
long lengths of high-strength stress-relieved strands 
or cables are tensioned before the concrete is poured 
in continuos forms. After the concrete has cured, the 
load is removed from the end abutments and irans- 
ferred by bond resistance to the concrete member. 
The strands are then cut off at the ends of each member, 
or in some cases the concrete section may be sawed 
into the required lengths by an abrasive cut-off wheel. 
Pretensioning is particularly adaptable to centrally 
located yards and widely used for mass production of 
smaller members. 

On-the-spot construction of larger members is par- 
ticularly a target of posttensioning. The member is 
cast with spaces properly positioned in the form to 
allow the tensioning tendons to pass through. After 
the concrete has reached sufficient compression 
strength, special end anchorages are attached and the 
tensioning member is stressed. Then the remaining 
space in the concrete member is filled with grout. The 
anchorage force may then react to bearing plates cast 
in the beams or it may be distributed directly in the 
surrounding concrete by suitable means. The question 
as to when to use either of the methods of prestressing 
depends upon the conditions of each individual job 
and its requirements. 
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The use of prestressed concrete on a large scale 
did not become feasible until high-strength steel was 
made available at reasonable prices. The steels now 
employed can withstand up to 250,000 pounds of 
tension per square inch of cross section. In prestressed 
concrete they are kept at a tension of about 140,009 
pounds per square inch—seven times the tolerance cf 
ordinary steel. The high-strength steel is about four 
times more expensive than the ordinary metal, but 
as the demand grows its cost will undoubtedly come 
down. 

Twisted strands of seven wires of small diameter 
have been found to make the best reinforcement jn_ 
prestressed concrete because of the superior ability of 
such strands to pass the tension stresses to the concrete 
by means of bond. By anchoring the strands at one 
end, and attaching them to a tensioning apparatus at 
the other, a uniform stress is developed in each strand, 
Then a high-strength, plastic mix of concrete is placed 
in the form. After the concrete lias reached a prede- 
termined strength, the strands are released at both 
ends and the prestress is transferred to the concrete ) 
through bonding action. The contraction of the 
strands, distributed through the section of the member 
and now securely bonded to the concrete, upon release 
of the anchorage places the entire concrete section 
in compression. This compression and the camber 
induced by the prestress in the strands prevents the 
formation of tension cracks in the bottom portions 
of prestressed members even under working live loads. 

The advantages of prestressed concrete are numer- | 
ous, as in the economy of the material. 

Although steel for prestressing is seven times 
stronger than ordinary steel, it is only approximately 
three times more costly. Concrete for prestressing is 
twice as strong but only 10 to 20 per cent more costly | 





than ordinary concrete. Prestressing consumes less steel 





To eliminate mainte- 
nance and the high 
cost of replacement 
of transmission line 
structures, Finfrock 
Industries, Inc., of 
Orlando, has devel- 
oped, tested, and 
placed in use, the 
prestressed concrete 
mast which has proved 
to be more econom- 
ical than either 
ordinary reinforced | 
concrete poles, wide " 
metal girders or 
metal pylons. Two 
Florida power com- 
panies are using the © 
masts. 
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and concrete to attain equal or greater structural 
strength at less material cost. 

In the matter of design, economy is effected, as pre- 
stressed concrete makes possible thinner sections, lower 
depth-to-span ratios, longer cantilevering without bal- 
last beams, and reduction in weight. 

All these factors enable the designer to effect savings 


in foundations, in columns, wall height, or to convert 


the additional headroom into usable space. Steady 
progress in standardization of structural sections, under 
the auspices of the Prestressed Concrete Institute, is 
making prestressed concrete more and more versatile 
from the designer’s standpoint. 

Structural balance is attained in prestressed con- 
crete, as stresses and strains are balanced to produce 
structural members whose deflections are under definite 
control. Cracks, otherwise unavoidable in concrete, are 
eliminated by prestressing. Because they are subject 
to greater loads in fabrication than is imposed upon 
them in the field, precast, prestressed members are in 
reality pretested. 

Factory line production of prestressed sections pro- 
ceeds at good speed, affording maximum utilization of 
labor and stockpiling against projected construction and 
eliminates construction delays by by-passing materials 
in short supply or on extended backlog delivery. 

Construction is sped by prestressed concrete, as the 
older, conventional methods involve both erection and 
fabrication on the job site. The latter is accomplished 
much faster in central plants or on-the-site mechanized 
plants, and the prefabricated units are erected with 
clocklike precision in the time required to make, place 
and shore up forms for poured-in-place concrete. 

As far as durability is concerned, concrete’s vulner- 
ability to cracking under tensile forces is well known. 
Prestressing makes concrete a flexible material, with the 
ability to withstand extraordinary deflection and _ re- 
covery without cracking. 

Even in marine construction, or in construction 
subjected to other extreme corrosive conditions, the 
cost of maintenance on prestressed concrete construc- 
tion ranges from nil to the expense involved in painting 
in cases where color effect is desired. 

The initial cost of prestressed concrete is such as 
to enable its makers to successfully bid against other 
types of permanent, fire resistant, all-weather structures. 

Like many young industries in Florida, here is one 
with an assured future. A comparatively new construc- 
tion material, prestressed concrete is becoming well 


Extensive use of prestressed 
concrete in bridge construc- 
tion has been championed 
by the Florida State Road 
Department. This picture 
shows a railroad overpass be- 
tween Tampa and Lakeland. 


rooted in this state in particular and its following is 
now universal in scope. 

Colonel Korn is not over-optimistic when he predicts 
the potential of prestressed concrete in Florida is “limit- 
less.’ “It is going rapidly now—but hasn't reached any- 
where near its ultimate use,” he said. “There’s a long 
way to go—even in educating the architects and engi- 
neers, the bridge builders and so on. Prestressed already 
has been used in Florida highways and bridges but a 
lot of its big growth will be in motels, schools, industrial 
plants, even churches. There's a big field ahead, too, 
in meeting halls, auditoriums, and multiple-story apart- 
ment houses.” 

Acknowledged as one of America’s leading design 
engineers and a trim and fit 71 years old, Korn forsees 
the day when a producer is going to come along with 
the imagination and know-how to make prestressed 
dominant in residential construction even though an 
argument can be drawn from members of the Institute 
on this point. The great advantage of prestressed, is its 
ability to span long distances—even over 100 feet with- 
out an upright—and this has no application in home 
buildings, they say. 

Korn predicts, “You'll pick out the house you want 
and the builders will order the required prestressed 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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This typical plant set-up for the production of 
prestressed concrete bridge beams shows a steel 
form still encasing one of the beams. Notice 
the steel strands emerging from the end of 
the beam (foreground). 
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shapes from his supplier's stock. The attractions will 
be no mildew and no maintenance.” 

Leap Associate’s Harry Edwards believes many new 
firms will be established to produce prestressed con- 
crete and those now in the field should have a sub- 
stantial expansion program. “The character of the 
industry will gradually change from that of a casting 
yard operation to an operation conducted indoors with 
more specialized and mechanical facilities,” Edwards 
recently wrote in a national trade journal. “The industry 
will also have a decided trend toward standardization 
and mass production.” 

Edwards sees the industry “only part way up the 
ladder.” “It will continue to gain and within the next 
few years will become one of the large segments of the 
building industry,” he continued. 

A house, situated on a deep green, velvety lawn in 
Boca Raton, Florida has an addition which serves as 
the office for The Prestressed Concrete Institute. The 
executive secretary, Colonel Korn says he has work 
to keep him busy for 30 years. “When I'm through,” he 
says, “I'll be 102.” 

This is a corporation not for profit, which was 
organized and is existing under the statutes of Florida. 
Its original charter approved in 1954, the Prestressed 
Concrete Institute is legally recognized as a scientific, 
charitable, and benevolent association and has done 


an excellent job of assembling and distributing the myl. 
titudinous data which is being produced by the persons 
and firms interested in prestressed concrete. 

The object of the Institute is the formation of ay 
association of manufacturers of prestressed concrete and 
of persons and companies in allied or related industries. 
for the mutual exchange of information and ideas, and 
generally to do anything beneficial for its members and 
the prestressing business which does not violate the laws 
of Florida or the United States. 

The Institute grew out of the tremendous expansion 
of the prestressing industry in this country and filled 
the need for a national organization to establish stand. 
ards of production, quality control and uniformity jn 
prestressed concrete products. PCI membership now 
represents all sections of the United States and also in- 
cludes a number of members from foreign countries, 

Floridians were the first to be subscribers to the 
PCI corporation. The list included Douglas P. Cone, 
Tampa; George W. Ford, Ft. Lauderdale; Harry H. 
Edwards, Lakeland; Sam P. Johnson, Sarasota; Francis 
L. Pipkin, Lakeland; J. Ashton Gray, Leesburg; and 
Frank Williamson, Winter Park. 

An important activity of the PCI is the initiation of 
national short courses for practicing architects, engi- 
neers, and others desirous of learning more about the 
subject. This course attracted over 400 persons in 1957. 
The Institute is also sponsoring a $25,000 grant for 
special research at the University of Florida on pre- 
stressing, and taking active part in tests on fire resistance 
being done at the Portland Cement Association and 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago. 











PLANT CITY STEEL cone. 


This Monel mist catcher for 
a west coast chemical firm 
was DESIGNED, FABRICATED he 
and ERECTED by P.C.S.C._. 


P. O. Box 1308 


TO WORK WITH 


ALLOYS 


If your problems run to corrosion or 
cleanliness, involving stainless steel, Monel 
or other alloys . . . Plant City Steel KNOWS 
HOW! And this KNOW HOW is backed by 


most complete facilities south of 
Birmingham . . . located to save freight costs! 


CALL OR WRITE ....~ A Sales Engineer Will Come Running! 


Phone 2-1011 


PLANT CITY, FLA. 





EAST COAST DIVISION «= 2155 N.W. 26th AVE.= MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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POLITICS: 


Florida Legislature 
FORECAST 


“Money Will Be the Big Bugaboo” 


Finding enough money to run the 
public schools and still live up to 
its “no new taxes” slogan may out- 
weigh segregation problems in 
Florida’s 1959 Legislative session 
which is promising to be the liveliest 
in years. 

Indications are the lawmakers will 
have to find about $450,000,000 from 
state taxes for state supported 
schools, including four universities, 
for the biennium—up $65,000,000 
over 1957-59. 

Already scraping the bottom of the 
barrel because current state income 
is short of the last Legislature’s ex- 
pectations, state agencies fear grow- 
ing school needs will catch them in 
a tighter squeeze. Even maximum 
salary provisions are being talked. 


No Aid to Counties? 


State Comptroller Ray Green 
warned the Florida Tax Assessors 
Association counties probably will 
get no additional financial aid next 
year and that property taxes must be 
viewed as the major source of county 
money for schools and government. 
The last Legislature appropriated 
$60,000,000 to counties for teacher 
pay boosts and emergency school 
construction. 

The 1959 Legislature, through 
scheduled wm. ee of the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Finance 
and Taxation Committee, is seen as 
less likely to authorize spending in 
excess of income. The solons will 
be mostly veterans. 

Segregation and apportionment 
inevitably will become embroiled in 
taxation and education issues. State 
School Superintendent |Thomas 
Bailey has said a private school sys- 
tem could provide a quality educa- 
tion. One group of senators is 


studying a plan whereby private 
community corporations could buy 
and operate public schools. 

Asst. Atty. Gen. Ralph Odum says 
Florida must accept some integra- 
tion in its public schools or abolish 
them. The latter would result in 
“fearful consequences,” according to 
Gov. LeRoy Collins who is trying to 
emphasize that some _ integration 
would not result in widespread de- 
segregation. 

Reapportionment and a new con- 
stitution are the fronts on which the 
Governor will be centering his efforts 
in the next Legislature. He will be 
facing heavy opposition here and in 
his campaign to enforce full value 
property assessments. 

Crowding the Legislative calendar 
are sure to be proposals to stream- 
line the state trial court system, to 
provide funds and new laws to speed 
highway right of way purchases, to 
require older drivers to take annual 
tests, to establish uniform state nar- 
cotics laws, to strengthen child wel- 
fare laws, to broaden water safety 
regulations, to raise pay of Florida 
Military Department personnel, to 
provide funds for four new armories 
and two additions, to reappeal the 
1957 intangible tax boost, to extend 
from four to six years terms of Rail- 
road and Public Utilities Commis- 
sioners and provide for their appoint- 
ment by the Governor rather than 
election, and possibly to curb powers 
of the State Internal Improvement 
Fund, to enact a uniform traffic court 
system and to strengthen some “blue 
laws” relating to legalized gambling 
and Sunday retailing. 

From the opening to the closing 
day of the 60-day session, which 
begins April 1, money will be the 
big bugaboo. 


Budget Director Harry Smith fore- 
sees agency and institution requests 
of $100,000,000 more than available 
funds. Here is his report on how 
each Florida tax dollar was spent 
during the year ending June 30: edu- 
cation, 614% cents; welfare, 84 cents; 
health services, 11 cents; govern- 
mental administration, 5% cents; 
remainder, miscellaneous. 

Education was up 49.3 per cent 
over the previous year, welfare was 
up 8.4 per cent, health services 
were up 30 per cent and govern- 
mental administration, up 9.4 per 
cent. 

November election defeat of right 
to work laws in five out of six states 
sharpened the business vs. labor 
issue already emerging in Florida. 

The Florida Federation Labor 
Council a few days before the elec- 
tion adopted resolutions aimed at 
repeal of Florida’s right to work law, 
the first adopted in the nation. 

International Chemical Workers 
Union president Walter Mitchell of 
Akron, Ohio, told the council right 
to work legislation is a “tool of big 
business.” 

Florida’s legislation against com- 
pulsory union membership as a re- 
quirement for holding a job was 
passed in 1944. Since then 17 other 
states have adopted similar laws. 

Now alerted to the danger of labor 
union control in Congress, which 
would weaken or defeat anti-racket- 
eering legislation and undermine the 
Taft-Hartley Act, business is losing 
it: political timidity and getting in 
the fight with the Presidential elec- 
tion two years away. 


“Get in the Fight” 

General Electric Co.’s vice presi- 
dent Lemuel R. Boulware told the 
Associated Industries of Florida the 
other day to get in the fight. New 
AIF goal voiced by William F. Jibb, 
former executive vice president and 
legislative spokesman: Building a 
Better Business Climate for Florida. 

Joining General Electric on the 
political action front are Gulf Oil, 
Ford, Sears, Roebuck, Johnson & 
Johnson and Timken Roller Bearing. 
Warned a Gulf official “Start swim- 
ming or drown.” 

Florida’s current labor trouble 
centers heavily in Dade county. 

Teamster Boss Jimmy Hoffa an- 
nounced several weeks ago that con- 
crete, taxicab and milk industries 
were organization targets in Dade. 

State Atty. Richard Gerstein im- 
mediately warned he stood ready to 
crack down if the Teamsters “re- 
sorted to strong arm methods they 
have used elsewhere.” 
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oo and without the usual fanfare of small 
companies which start to show some growth, a Florida 
company is shaping into a major league industry—the 
type of huge operation which could scarcely be 
imagined some years ago. 

For Floridians are not yet well accustomed to major 
industries growing at their doorsteps. It is inevitable 
that the state will see more of industries which talk in 
terms of millions rather than thousands. But indus- 
trialists in Florida are just getting the first glimpses 
of such operations. 

One of the first bright rays of light over the big 
horizon of tomorrow is Florida Steel Corporation, a 
consolidation of ten smaller companies into a hefty 
steel selling organization that closed its books this past 
year on “a of over $24 million. 

In just a little over two years, Florida Steel has 
picked up its individual companies stretching from 
Miami to Roanoke, Va., through a stock merger trans- 
action whereby the owners became share holders in 
the big company or through new construction. 

As an example of the rapid fire time table of Florida 
Steel, examine what the company has done in less than 
a year: Acquired Bushnell Steel and Bushnell Steel 
Construction Company, Jacksonville, which includes a 
brand new 116,000 square foot plant, all together re- 
flecting over $2 million in value; Built a warehouse and 
overhead steel handling crane in Orlando; Rebuilt an 
asphalt coating plant and fabricating facilities in 
Decatur, Ga.; Put into production Florida’s first elec- 
tric steel mill at Tampa at a cost of $1,750,000; And 
opened a $120,000 general headquarters office in Tampa. 

Despite the tremendous expenditures of money and 
man power over the past year Florida Steel managed 
to net $1 million in profits and paid its previous dividend 
of 60 cents on a little over a million shares of stock 
now owned by 2,777 individuals. In 1957 during a 
better steel year the company made $1,647,211. 

The new electric steel mill has brought the sharpest 
focus on the new corporation. Starting in March of 
this year the mill was completed in. September and is 
now busy stockpiling steel ingots which are now being 
converted into shapes by a modern rolling mill. The 
shapes and bars will be used for fabrication at various 


(Continued on Next Page) 





DMETHING NEW IN FLORIDA—The operation of the 
da Electric Steel Mill at Tampa marks a new era of 
Manufacturing steel products in Florida. The company, a 
subsidiary of Florida Steel Corp., expects to use about 800 
rail cars of scrap metal a year. The workmen at left are 
making a quick adjustment on the final huge roller that 
Spits out reinforcing rods. The mill building is three times 
the length of a football field. 


(Photo courtesy of R. E. McCarthy & Associates, Inc.) 


FLORIDA STEEL CORPORATION 


Through Merger—A Bustling Four-State Giant 





GENERAL OFFICES Tampa 

Located in Tampa and houses officers and 
administrative matters of all divisions and sub- 
sidiaries. Just opened a few months ago; a 
6,500 square foot, $120,000 building of stone, 
glass, and lots of steel. 


BUSHNELL STEEL AND BUSHNELL STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION CO. Jacksonville 

Represents the Corporation's latest acquisi- 
tion. Includes 116,000 square feet of floor 
space and constitutes the company’s largest 
single plant. This addition in February of this 
year put the company in the steel erection 
business. 


BUSHNELL STEEL PRODUCTS Miami 

Through merger in 1957. Handles structural 
steel, reinforcing bars, steel mesh, doors and 
windows, etc. 


BUSHNELL STEEL WORKS Tampa 

One of the oldest Bushnell establishments 
that advertised “Steel When You Want It.” 
Manufactures structural steel beams, trusses, 
joists, steel tanks, etc. 


CAROLINA CULVERT & METAL 
Statesville, N. C. 
A new plant started by FSC a year ago in 
the culvert and general metal business. Oper- 
ation and sales reported good. 


DOMINION CULVERT AND 

METAL CORPORATION Roanoke, Va. 
Fabricates corrugated steel culverts and fab- 

ricated sheet metal products. 


FLORIDA ELECTRIC STEEL MILL Tampa 

The brand new $1,750,000 electric steel mill 
and rolling facilities just getting into full pro- 
duction. Mill runs 904 feet under roof and 
the melt shop is 560 feet long. 


FLORIDA STEEL DIVISION 
Tampa, Jacksonville, Orlando 
One of the largest of the original merging 
companies. Fabricates steel reinforcing bars, 
architectural steel, mesh, windows, doors, etc. 


TAMPA FORGE & IRON Tampa 

One of the old time companies located 43rd 
St. & ACL R.R. Fabricates all types of archi- 
tectural and miscellaneous ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals including open web steel joists, 
steel stairs, gratings, etc. 


TRI-STATE CULVERT & 
MANUFACTURING Tampa and Decatur, Ga. 
A very active division of the corporation. 
Fabricates steel culverts, irrigation pipe, road 
guard rails, flood gates, etc. Major improve- 
ments at the Decatur plant were made this year, 
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... Florida Steel Corp. 


Florida Steel plants. It will have 
the capacity to supply about 37,500 
tons annually. 

The new electric mill will be able 
to service economically all of Florida 
and southeastern Georgia. To begin 
with about 80 per cent production 
will be in reinforcing rod. The mill 
is now running on a day and night 
schedule five days a week. 


The facilities are designed to 
accommodate a future second fur- 
nace of a heavier nature and rolling 
facilities for heavier structural sized 
angles, channels, and beams. Dur- 
ing the month of November when 
the mill was being put into prelim- 
inary production the electric bill 
ran $24,000. Sam Flom, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, said the company 
estimates its electrical expenditure 
at $366,000 for the first year’s oper- 
ation. He said the company ex- 
pected to use about 800 cars of 
scrap steel during the first twelve 
months. 


R. R. Black is general manager > 


and designer of the mill. 

The germ of the original merging 
companies comprising the Bushnell 
Steel and Florida Steel interests 
started back in 1937 when Florida 
Steel was started by Don Taylor 
and Sam Flom and the Bushnell 
company by Byron Bushnell joined 
by his brother Bill. Florida Steel 
started fabricating reinforcing steel 
and steel joists and Bushnell Steel 
started into heavier structural steel. 
The companies were therefore not 
highly competitive and frequently 
could coordinate activities on a 
single job. When the need for the 
facilities of both types of fabrication, 
etc. was seen in Miami the two 
interests started Bushnell Steel Prod- 
ucts in Miami in 1945. Here is where 
the two interests which were to 
increase their facilities as well as 
add new companies got their first 
experience of working together. Two 
long time officers who remain key 
executives in the big merger are R. 
P. Redman, Jacksonville, and W. J. 
Moss, Jr., Miami who manage the 
Bushnell Steel Division in their 
cities. Both are directors of Florida 
Steel. Taylor, Bushnell, and Flom 
live in Tampa. 

With Florida’s tremendous con- 
struction activity now and in the 
years ahead things look good for 
Florida Steel. Add to this the huge 
Federal highway construction pro- 
gram, which Florida Steel is espe- 
cially qualified to participate in, and 
the picture looks even brighter. 
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DEBITS TO 


FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 





PERCENT CHANGE 


++ 
co 


— 


— 


November October November 
1958 1958 5 
Daytona Beach 51,751 53,172 47,413 
Fort Lauderdale 180,993 192,742 174,162 
Gainesville 33,710 38,686 32,859 
Jacksonville 616,115 712,396 591,671 
Key West 13,744 13,828 13,101 
Lakeland 68,629 69,721 57,377 
Miami 726,037 754,877 663,566 
Greater Miami 1,088,916 1,145,156 1,009,221 
Orlando 160,475 170,797 152,376° 
Pensacola 76,957 88,410 81,707 
St. Petersburg 153,640 165,422 156,012 
Tampa 324,752 339,613 298,327 
West Palm Beach 113,003 117,766 106,162 
FLORIDA 4,352,683 4,644,954 4,014,426 
ALABAMA 2,009,285 2,126,147 1,845,444 
GEORGIA 3,284,945 3,553,112 3,139.057 


+4+++4++ | ++4+4++ 
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Southern Bell announces 


the CALL director 


new push-button office phone 
for those who take or make 





a lot of calls! 


The Call Director is a new concept in telephone 
service — the most advanced, flexible phone 
ever offered to business. 


It provides fast, easy handling of outside and 
interoffice calls. With the touch of a push button 
you can 

e Connect with other office telephones 

e Set up interoffice conference calls 


e “Add-on” other office extensions to in- 
coming calls 


Call the Telephone Business Office for complete 
information and a representative will visit you 
at your convenience. There’s no obligation, of 
course. 


Southern Bell Pd 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 











You Be the Judge 


CAN A COMPANY SUBCONTRACT WORK IN 
ORDER TO SAVE DIRECT LABOR COSTS? 


What Happened: 


To save money, the company 
decided to eliminate its trucking 
and turn deliveries over to an inde- 
pendent contractor. Fifteen drivers 
lost their jobs. The union immedi- 
ately took the issue to arbitration, 
arguing: 

l. These drivers were members 

of the union and their jobs 

cannot be subcontracted. 
2. The company is weakening the 

union because it has lost 15 

protected jobs. 


3. If this goes on, the company 
can, in effect, break the union 
by subcontracting other jobs. 


The company counter-argued: 

1. We subcontract in order to 
save money. That’s a manage- 
ment responsibility. 

2. By saving money on unprofit- 
able operations we strengthen 
the company and make union 
jobs more secure. 

3. We are not weakening the 


union by doing things that will 
make us more efficient. 


Was the Company: 
RIGHT (1) WRONG [) 


What Arbitrator Carl A. Warns, Jr., 
ruled: “Arbitrators generally hold 
that management has the right, if 
exercised in good faith, to subcon- 
tract work to independent contractors 
unless the agreement SPECIFIC- 
ALLY restricts that right. This would 
include utilization of labor-saving 
devices, shutting down departments, 
moving the plant, changing facili- 
ties to accommodate new items of 
manufacture. The company’s pri- 
mary reason for its existence, from 
its point of view, is to make a profit. 
The question before this arbitrator 
is: can a company, instead of vary- 
ing its operating methods, change its 
procedures for merchandising _ its 
products without violating the 
agreement? The answer is ‘yes’, 
“Of course, a company cannot use 
‘economies’ as an excuse to avoid 
obligations where those economies 
DO NOT EXIST, and are merely 
an excuse to hurt the union. How- 
ever, this is a charge that must be 
proved. I find for the company.” 


DOES A TRUCK DRIVER HAVE 
TO “BE NICE” TO CUSTOMERS? 


What Happened: 


Joe Grady drove a truck which 
delivered the company’s merchandise 
to dealers, but he was never one for 
“cozying up” to customers. “I’m just 
a truck driver. My job is to deliver 
merchandise. Let the salesmen build 
the good will. I'm not a social butter- 
fly.” 

The company paid no attention to 
this repeated attitude until it re- 
ceived complaints from 3 dealers 
who charged that the driver was curt 
and often downright rude. 

Joe was warned twice, and when 
another customer complained, Joe 
was fired. He immediately went out 
and got 30 letters from customers 
who said he was “okay.” The com- 
pany refused to accept these as 
evidence. The case went to arbitra- 
tion, with the company contending 
that a truck driver has a “public 
relations’ responsibility to build 
good will among customers. 


Was The Company: 


RIGHT ( WRONG [J 
What Arbitrator Benjamin Borchardt 
ruled: “Numerous letters obtained by 
Grady indicate that there were many 
instances where he has been well 
accepted. It nevertheless remains 
that there are a number of specific 
instances of discourtesy and dis- 
respect to dealers and store mana- 
gers, and insubordination towards 
his superiors. The letters of com- 
mendation cannot neutralize the 
complaints; nor do they reduce the 
effects of the complaints. The merits 
of this case must be decided on the 
basis of the complaints which 
brought about the discharge. The 
very life of a free economy is de- 
pendent upon good will between 
supplier and customer. A _ truck 
driver delivering merchandise to a 
customer is a representative of his 
firm, no less than the person classi- 
fied as salesman. He creates and 
builds good will or ill will, depending 
upon his personal actions and atti- 
tudes. This discharge is sustained.” 
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People...and Changes 





Having resigned to open his own pub- 
lic relations firm in Tallahassee, W. F. 
JIBB was replaced as executive vice presi- 
dent of Associated Industries of Florida 
by JOHN C. LEE of Jacksonville. Lee 
had been executive secretary of the Hous- 
ton County Texas Medical Association. 


ROLAND N. REEDY, former Ryder 
System treasurer, has been promoted to 
senior vice president; Secretary ARTHUR 
H. BERNSTEIN has been named vice 
president, treasurer, and a director; and 
CASTLE W. JORDAN, former assistant 
general counsel to Bernstein, has stepped 
up to the post of general counsel and 
assistant secretary of Ryder System, Inc. 


NEWTON H. BOLLINGER, an engi- 
neer with Carl Fisher's Miami Beach 
Electric Co. back in the ’20s, was named 


manager of Florida Power & Light Com-- 


pany’s Miami Beach operations to suc- 
ceed COL. THOMAS H. BEDDAL, a 
veteran of 28 years in that post. 


PHILIP J. LEE, assistant vice president 
and former executive general agent in 
Tampa, was elected vice president of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 


D. H. STYNCHOMB, of Cohen Brothers, 
Jacksonville, is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Florida Retail Federation. He 
succeeds VAN H. PRIEST, of Madison. 








A certificate of recognition was recently 
presented to HENRY A. KELLER, presi- 
dent of Air Control Products, Inc., Miami 
for the company’s “growth through the use 
of a commercial finance company’s funds.” 
The award was made by the National 
Commercial Finance Conference, Inc. 





RUSSELL F. EPPINGER of Jefferson 
City, Mo., has been named to the post of 
executive director of the Florida Engi- 
neering Society with headquarters in 
Orlando. 
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HARRY H. COLL, a veteran in the 
executive ranks of the Chris Craft Corp., 
has been elected president of the boat- 
building concern with national headquar- 
ters at Pompano Beach. He had been in 
charge of Chris Craft’s Roamer Steel Boat 
Division at Holland, Michigan. 

Another long-time Chris Craft executive 
—WAYNE S. PICKELL—tetired in Jan- 
uary as general sales manager. He had 
held the post 35 years. No successor was 
immediately named. 


KARL SCHWEIBERGER, vice presi- 
dent of Tropical Brewery, Tampa, will 
represent the state as a director of the 
Brewers Association of America. 


HARRY M. ADLER is now sales man- 
ger of Dixie Bedding and Bemco Sleep 
Products in Tampa and Miami. HAROLD 
BECK, president of the firm recently 
announced. 


Sarasota’s electronics plant at Fruitville, 
Electro-Mechanical Research, Inc., has 
named GORDON S. SLOUGHTER presi- 
dent and chief executive officer. Sloughter 
has been executive vice president since 
1954 and was named chief executive 
officer last year. 


Resigning as director of the Florida 
State Employment Service to become 
chief of the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, WILLIAM U. NORWOOD will 
coordinate and guide the 53 state and 
territorial employment branches which 
administer the more than 18,000 local 
public employment offices across the 
nation. 


Fiber Craft, Inc., manufacturers of 
Fiberglas boats and other products in 
Miami has elected O. G. (TEX) LIND- 
SEY board chairman. He is also president 
and chairman of the board of Central 
Bank and Trust Co. 


JOHN KRIDER of Sanford has been 
reelected president of the Florida Water- 
ways Committee which is now studying 
how best to promote accurate forecasting 
on growth and demand for waterways 
service in the state. 


F. M. MERTA has been named plant 
engineer at Pablum-Bib, Inc. in Lake- 
land and will be responsible for all tech- 
nical problems involved in production and 
quality control of Pablum-Bib infant 
juices as well as installation of new facili- 
ties and maintenance of plant and grounds. 


EDWARD L. VOLKWEIN, a vice presi- 
dent of Foremost Dairies, Inc., will retum 
to Jacksonville early this year after com. 
pleting a four year assignment for the 
company on the West Coast. His new 
assignment is head of marketing for Fore. 
most’s Southeast Division. 


DAVID S. PROSSER, SR., DAVID §. 
PROSSER, JR., and ROBERT G. HARDIN. 
all of Lakeland, have been named to the 
board of directors of Standard Spray and 
Supply Co. The Prossers recently acquired 
a substantial interest in the company which 
maintains complete production plants in 
Lakeland and Orlando. 














Making his headquarters in Jackson- 
ville. RALPH E. WILKINS, has _ been 
appointed regional sales manager of the 
Southeastern states for 
pany, Inc., manufacturer of maintenance 
chemicals. 





JACK A. KNIGHT is the new meee 
of Knight Bros. Paper Co., Jacksonville, 
following retirement of J. W. KNIGHT. 
Elder Knight founded company in 1922, 
and it now has branches in Orlando, 
Tampa, Tallahassee and Miami. Other 
officers named are CARL A. RUDICILL, 
vice —— CLAUDE CASON, vice 
president; H. T. KNIGHT, treasurer, and 
LELAND D. WILSON, secretary. 


CURTIS W. MILLEN, former partner ¢ 


in Broward Glass Corp., has joined the 
Hardrives Paving Co. of Ft. Lauderdale 
as director of personnel and public 
relations. 


EDWARD G. UHL, head of the Martin 
Co.’s Orlando division, has been selected 
chairman of ‘Orlando’s now-organizing 
Committee of 100, top level group being 
formed to spearhead industrial ond mal 
politan development. Committee to be 
composed of the “yes and no” men of 
Central Florida. They will work through 
presently existing agencies such as the 
Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Board, 
etc. 
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W. R. CHRISTMAS was elected a vice 
president of Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jack- 
sonville. WILLIAM J. HAMRICK, senior 
vice president, was named to the executive 
committee. 


D. A. WATTS, manager of Strachan 
Shipping Co.’s pager eagees office since 
1947, was named a vice president of the 
company. 


JOSH P. SKINNER, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the Miami News since 1948, 
has resigned to join Hank Meyer Asso- 
ciates, Miami Beach public relations firm. 
He will specialize in financial news, stock- 
holder reports and corporate policy matters. 


VLADIMIR J. MANDL has been ap- 
pointed director of the news bureau and 
publications of Rollins College. Mandl is 
a former UN correspondent and New York 
newsman. 


D. F. LUDOVICI of the firm of Jorgen- 
son and Schreffler, has been elected 1959 
president of the Structural Engineers 
Council of Greater Miami. 


ROBERT B. COLBERT, formerly man- 
ager of methods and budgets at the 
National Brewing Co., Baltimore, is new 
manager of finance and administration for 
the Florida division at the company’s 
Orlando plant. CHRIS J. YAHNIS, for- 
merly southern regional sales manager at 
Baltimore transfers to Orlando as sales 
manager. The Orlando brewery now serves 
the states of Florida, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina and Alabama. 


THOMAS B. REED, JR., vice president 
in charge of the consumer credit depart- 
ment of the Pan American Bank of Miami 
was elected to the post of senior vice 
president at a recent board of directors’ 
meeting. SANFORD R. PIERCE was 


elected vice president and trust officer. 


WILLIAM ATWILL, JR., Miami Beach 
investment banker, and PHILLIP W. 
MOORE, president of First Research Corp. 
in Miami, have been elected to the board 
of directors of the St. Petersburg con- 
struction materials firm, Allied Products 


Corp. 


LOUIS P. CLARK, formerly executive 
vice president of Teledynamics, Inc., will 
act as assistant to the president for market- 
ing and products at Radiation, Inc., 
Melbourne. 


HAROLD E. HUMMEL is the new 
Puerto Rican general manager for TMT 
Trailer Ferry, Inc., Jacksonville. 


Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
announced the election of RUFUS C. 
BARKLEY to chairman of the board and 
of EDWARD J. FITZGERALD, JR., to 


president and general manager. 


Formerly the secretary and _ general 
manager, JOHN L. WILLIAMS is the 
new president of Coast Cities Coaches, 
Inc., the suburban Miami bus system. 


B. J. HARRIS, director of the Metro- 
politan Bank of Miami and of Everglades 
Bank of Fort Lauderdale, has been named 
to the board of directors of Texas Inter- 
national Sulphur Co. 


JOSEPH MADDLONE, formerly execu- 
tive vice president of the Curtiss National 
Bank of Miami Springs, has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Southeastern 
Airways Inc. 





JOHN STETSON, of John Stetson 
Associates, Palm Beach, was elected presi- 
dent of the Florida Association of Archi- 
tects recently. Other officers elected were 
FRANCES R. WALTON, Daytona Beach, 
secretary; JOSEPH M. SHIFALO, Winter 
Park, treasurer; ARTHUR LEE CAMP- 
BELL, JR., Gainesville, and VERNER 
JOHNSON, Miami vice presidents. 





R. E. LEE has been appointed agency 
manager in Jacksonville for the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of America. 


JAMES F. WATKINS, branch manager 
in Miami since 1955, has been named 
district sales manager at Ft. Lauderdale 
for American Oil Company, heading sales, 
service and customer contact functions in 
South Florida. 


DAWSON L. NEWTON, formerly with 
‘xe Miami Daily News and the Florida 
Citrus Commission, has been appointed 
public relations director of the Magnovox 
Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


FREDRICH BRUCE, formerly comp- 
‘roller of a New York furniture manu- 
f-cturer, is now comptroller of Modernage 
Furniture Corp. in Miami. 


P. B. LEGGETT, district freight agent 
f the Seaboard Air Line Railroad in 
Orlando since 1952, has been appointed 
ossistant general freight agent in Columbus. 
J. J. NAUGHTON, former Jacksonville 
commercial agent for the line, succeeds 
Leggett in Orlando. 


Titusville banker and citrus grower, 
J. J. PARRISH, JR., was elected president 
of the Florida State Chamber. of Com- 
merce during the organization’s 42nd 
annual convention in Ft. Lauderdale. He 
succeeds CLAUDE J. YATES of Jack- 


sonville who served two terms. 


Newly elected presidents of Florida 
organizations include A. R. LYMAN, JR., 
Lake Worth, Florida Bottled Water 
Assn.; D. B. ALEXANDER, Daytona 
Beach, Florida Lumber & Millwork Assn.; 
C. WESLEY OLSON, JR., Daytona 
Beach, Florida Assn. of Electrical 
Contractors. 


New business editor of the Miami 
Herald is JAMES RUSSELL, veteran 
newsman with both United Press and 


International News Service. 


A famed and fabled pioneer of aviation 
—IGOR SIKORSKY—opened the season 
of the new South Florida Chapter, Insti- 
tute of Aeronautical Sciences, recently. 
The group met at Bahia Mar Yacht 
Marina, Ft. Lauderdale, and named JOHN 
D. GILL, professor of engineering at 
the University of Miami, as chairman. 


H. LOY ANDERSON has been elected 
president of the First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association of West Palm Beach. 
A graduate of Stetson University and two- 
time prosecuting attorney of Marion 
County, Anderson is a director of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
former president of Progressive Savings 
& Loan Assn. in Washington. 
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New Industries & Expansions 





AUBURNDALE 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO.— 
Container Div., Ariana Ave. & Hwy. S. 
655. Arthur B. Daman, Gen. Mgr. 
Product: corrugated shipping contain- 
ers. Est. employes 50-250. 


BALDWIN 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
—Product: mfg. & repair of motors, 
generators, transformers and allied elec. 


equip. Bldg. Size: 18,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $250,000. 
BARTOW 


QUELCOR OF FLORIDA, INC.— 
Product: coating metal. Est. employes: 
5. 


BLOUNTSTOWN 

FARMERS SUPPLY STORE & FEED 
MILL—Pres.: Julian Parrish. Product: 
feeds. Est. production date: early 
1959. Bldg. Size: 48x150. Est. em- 
ployes: 8. 

NEAL LUMBER CO. (exp.)—Pres.: 
D. B. Hayes. Pur. Agent: M. B. Hayes. 
Product: hardwood chips. Bldg. Size. 
outside and shed. Est. employes 2. 


BRADENTON 
DISPLAY-O-MA 





—1001-13th 






r ton-Sarasota Air- 
P Pres.: S. T. Schultz. Product: 
fade bindery. Bldg. Size: 4000. Est. 
employes: 8-10. Est. payroll: $30,- 
000.00 An. 
JOHN P. SCHWIND ASSOCIATES— 
6th St. & 23rd Ave. E. Pres.: John 
P. Schwind. Product: aerobic sewage 
treatment plants. Bldg. Size: 3 acres. 
Est. employees 60-70. Est. payroll: 
$40,000 An. 


CLEARWATER 
AEROSONIC MARINE, INC.— Pres.: 
Herbert J. Frank. Product: marine 
radios. Est. employees:. 26. 
GENERAL CABLE CORP.—Product: 
tools and dies for air conditioning parts. 


DAVENPORT 
ARMOUR & CO.—Product: Vertigreen 
fertilizer. Bldg. Size: 60,600 sq. ft. 
Est. employes: 100. 


DE FUNIAK SPRINGS 
NORTHWEST FLORIDA MILK PRO- 
DUCERS—Product: dairy processing. 
Est. production date: April ’59. Cost: 
$50-75,000. 


DeLAND 
CABINETS, INC.—Product: 
cabinets. Est. employes: 30. 


EGLIN AIR FORCE BASE 
CONVAIR—Product: testing & prov- 
ing of aircraft. Est. employes: 110. 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, 
INC.—Product: engineering. 


wooden 
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FT. PIERCE 
W. R. GRACE and CO. (exp.)—Pres. 
A. C. Gordy. Product: granulated fer- 


tilizers, insecticides. Est. employees: 
100. Est. payroll: $400,000. 
FROSTPROOF 


WILLIAM F. CHATLOS CO.—355 
Ocean Drive, Golden Beach, Fla. Pres. 
William F. Chatlos. Product: Indus- 
trial Park Housing Development lum- 
ber yard, cement block plant, etc. 


GAINESVILLE 
PEPSI COLA BOTTLING PLANT— 
Pres.: John W. Holeman. Product: 
bottling plant. Est. production date: 
1959. Bldg. Size: 20,000 sq. ft. 


GOULDS 
MILLER MODERNS—Pres.: L. E. 
Miller. Product: prefabricated build- 


ing compounds. Est. production date: 
June °59. Est. employes: 45. 


HIALEAH 

HOLIDAY OF MIAMI—Pres.: Bert 
Snyder & Vito Spinelli. Product: lad- 
ies ready to wear. Est. production 
date: Mar. 59. Est. employes: 29. 

LAWNLITE CO.—E. 10th Ave. & 4th 
St. Pres.: Victor Reiter. Product: 
aluminum furniture. Est. production 
date: Spring, 1959. Bldg. Size: 
400,000 sq. ft. Cost: $2.5 million. 

SCHENLEY INDUSTRIES—550 W. 
20th St. Product: mfg. & bottling of 


wine. 


HOMESTEAD 
PEPSI COLA BOTTLING CO.—Pres.: 


D. B. Smith. Product: bottled drinks. 
Est. production date: August ’59. 
Cost: $1 million. 


HOWEY-IN-THE-HILLS 
LIFE GUARD CITRUS CORP.— 
Pres.: C. W. Wisdom O’Neil. Product: 
tangerine canning plant. ‘Est. employes: 
25. 


IMMOKALEE 
MARKHAM TOMATO CANNING CO. 
(exp.)—Highway 29. Pres.: Charles 
& Tommy Markham. Product: canned 
tomatoes. Est. production date: Spring 
"59. Bldg. Size: 4,500 sq. ft. add. 
Est. employes: 50 add. 


JACKSONVILLE 
ATLAS TOOL & DIE CO.—8330 


Atlantic Blvd. Product: boat trailer 
winches; labeling machines. Bldg. 


Size: 12,000 sq. ft. Est. employes: 40. 
GLIDDEN COMPANY, ORGANIC 
CHEMICAL DIV.—Foot West 61st St. 
Product: synthetic menthol. Cost: 
$2,000,000. 

NEWTH-MORRIS BOX CORP. (exp. ) 
—Pres.: James Morrison. Product: 
corrugated boxes & cartons. Bldg. Size: 
64,000 sq. ft. Cost: $250,000. 


TRAILMOBILE, INC.—Pres.: W, A. 
Burns. Product: mfg., distr., sery. of 
motor frt. trlers. Bldg. Size: 11,600 
sq. ft. Cost: $350,000. Est. employes: 
46. 

WASHINGTON POST CO. ( Washing- 
ton Post Broadcast Divn. )—Product: 
WJXT-TV television building. Cost: 
$750,000. 

WINN-DIXIE STORES’ COFFEE 
ROASTING PLANT—5050 Edgewood 


Court. Pres.: A. D. Davis. Product: 
coffee roasting plant. Bldg. Size: 
30,000 sq. ft. Cost: $250,000. Est. 
employes: 25. 

KATHLEEN 
ALLURE CONCRETE BLOCK Co.— 
Product: concrete blocks. Est. pro- 


duction date: Jan. 59. Est. employes: 
30. 


LAKELAND 
DIXIE LILY MILLING 
Add.: (Tampa office). Pres.: Cecil 
M. Webb. Product: “Florida Golden 
Heart” brand processed citrus seed oils. 
RESOURCES RESEARCH, INC.— 
3705 Dade City Hwy. Pres.: Dr. Louis 
C. McCabe. Product: research & 
engineering. Bldg. Size: 3,200 sq. ft. 
Est. employes: 9. 
SUPERIOR FROZEN FOODS—1851 
U. S. Hwy. 92 East. Pres: M. B. 
Jewell, Jr. Product: frozen eggs. Bldg. 
Size: 4,000 sq. ft. Est. employes: 45. 
Est. payroll: $8,000 mo. 

LARGO 
WRIGHT & McLAUGHLIN ASSOC. 
—Product: mfg. & pkg. items of plastic, 
wood, metal. 


LEESBURG 

BALLO INSTRUMENT CO.—Pres.: 
Joseph Ballo. Pur. Agent: Philip An- 
gelillo. Product: clinical & veterinar- 
ian thermometers. Est. production date: 
Feb. 59. Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $48,000. Est. employes: 140. 
Est. payroll: $5,000 week. 

JOHNSEN BOAT CO.—E. Main St. 
Pres.: John Johnsen. Pur. Agent: 
Frank Norby. Product: plastic boats. 
Bldg. Size: 8,000 sq. ft. Est. employes: 
23. 

RAWLING & CO.—Pres.: W. J. Raw- 


CO.—Tem. 


ling. Product: mobile homes. Est. 
employes: 50-150. 
LIVE OAK 
FUCO CHEMICAL CO.—Tem. Add.: 
Box 643. Pres.: Frank L. Futch. 
Product: insecticides, fertilizer. 
LOCKHART 
CHEROKEE ASPHALT PAVING CO. 
—Pres.: Wm. Hunt. Product: mfg. 


asphalt. Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. 
employes: 1-10. 
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MADISON 


PRECISION WARE, INC.—Pres: Har- 
old Jacobs. Product: kitchen cabinets. 
Bldg. Size: 100,000 sq. ft. Cost: 
$200,000. Est. employes: 200. Est. 
payroll: $800,000. 


MIAMI 


AIRWORK CORP. (exp.)—1740 NW 
69th Ave. Product: jet accessory over- 
haul. 

CETRONIX CO. (subsidiary of Jet- 
ronix )—4000 N. W. 28th St. Product: 
electronics production. Bldg. Size: 
35,000 sq. ft. 

CLAUDE NEON CO. (exp.)—3950 
NW 3lst Ave. Product: neon signs. 
Bldg. Size: 16,700 sq. ft. (new plant). 


GOLDY FASHIONS, INC. (exp.)— 
300 NW 26th St. Product: cottor 
dresses. 


JAMES STEEL & TUBE CO. (exp.) 
—17401 NW 2nd Ave. Pres.: Warren 
E. Avis. Product: pipe mill. Bldg. 
Size: 16,000 sq. ft. Cost: $600,000. 
MIAMI WINDOW CORP. (exp.)— 
950 SE 12th St. Pres.: S. G. Kusworm. 
Product: scroll aluminum furniture. 
Bldg. Size: 15,000 sq. ft. Est. em- 
ployes: 700. 

NATIONAL GLACO CHEMICAL 
CORP.—NE 144th St. Product: bak- 
ery service—cleaning & glazing pans. 
Est. production date: Spring ‘59. 
WHITE CASTLE RESTAURANTS— 
NW 27th Ave. & Flagler St. Product: 
restaurant warehouse. 


MILTON 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. (exp.) 
—Pres.: Dr. Nat H. Marsh. Product: 
small scale testing & special production 
plant. Est. production date: Fall °59. 
Bldg. Size: 24,000 sq. ft. 


NEWPORT 


GLASS-FAB, INC.—Product: 
fiber manufacturing. 


boat 


OCOEE 


MAGUIRE GROVE SERVICE, INC.— 
Pres.: Harold D. Maguire. Product: 
grove type mechanical hoe. Est. pro- 
duction date: Jan. 59. Est. employes: 
31. 


OLDSMAR 


OLD HICKORY CHARCOAL—100 
N. Bayview, Industrial Park. Pres: Jim 
Robertson. Pur. Agent: Herman S. 
Lewis, Mgr. Product: outdoor cook- 
ing materials. Bldg. Size: 2,800 sq. ft. 
Cost: $20,000. 


ORANGE CITY 


WONDER MFG. CO.—P. O. Box 248. 
Pres.: Clay Finstad. Product: heavy 
equipment. 


ORLANDO 


ALL STATE ENGINEERING CO.— 
33 East Robinson. Pres.: Paul E. Fris- 


bee. Product: electronic engineers. 
Bldg. Size: 1,255 sq. ft. Est. em- 
ployes: 11-25. 

AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE CO.— 
2119 S. Division St. Pres.: Dave 
Gordon. Product: prefabricated steel, 
cast iron pipe. Bldg. Size: % acre. Est. 
employes: 1-10. 

BORDEN COMPANY—1600 W. Gore 
Ave. Pres.: John S. Lithrott. Product: 
milk bottling. Est. production date: 
in operation. Bldg. Size: 50,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $1 million. 

EUGENE DIETZGEN CO.—Lake 
Holden Industrial Pk. Pres.: Walter 
Dietzgen. Product: drafting materials. 
Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. Est. em- 
ployes: 11-25. 

DYNATRONICS, INC. (exp.)—2143 
W. Central Ave. Pres.: Parker Painter, 
Jr. Product: electronic engineers. 
Bldg. Size: 6,000 sq. ft. Est. employes: 
51-100. 

GRAHAM-JONES PAPER CO.—S. 
Kuhl Ave. Pres.: G. Barnes. Product: 
paper warehouse. Bldg. Size: 15,000 
sq. ft. Est. employes: 11-25. 
GIFFENS INDUSTRIES (exp.)—1338 
W. Church St. Pres.: Irwin Suberman. 
Product: roofing supplies. Bldg. Size: 
12,000 sq. ft. Est. employes: 51-100. 
THE MARTIN CO. (exp.)—Pres.: 
Edward L. Uhl. Product: research 
& development. Bldg. Size: 100,000 
sq. ft. Est. employes: 700. 
MASTER DOOR CO. OF ORLANDO 
—2115 S. Division St. Pres.: Russell 
Bass. Product: mfg. pre-hung doors. 
Bldg. Size: 6,000 sq. ft. Est. employes: 
11-25. 

GEO. H. MORRILL CO.—Pres.: J. 
H. Feldkamp. Product: mfg. Low 
Mist Ink. Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. 
Est. employes: 1-10. 

ORLANDO MFG. CO., INC.—632 
Oak Ridge Rd. Pres.: R. S. Randy 
Showber. Product: custom built cab- 
inets, & furniture. Bldg. Size: 6,000 
sq. ft. Est. employes: 11-25. 
ORLANDO UPHOLSTERING MFG. 
CO.—37 Marks St. Pres.: Dan Moran. 
Product: mfgrs. upholstered furniture. 
Bldg. Size: 23,000 sq. ft. Est. em- 
ployes: 26-50. 

PRECISIONEERING CO.—1001 Vir- 
ginia Drive. Pres.: J. Earl Provencher. 
Product: short production runs, metal 
& fiberglass. Bldg. Size: 2,000 sq. ft. 
Est. employes: 1-10. 

SOUTHERN AIRWAYS—Pres.: Mr. 
Templeton. Product: rebuild airplane 
engines. Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. 
Est. employes: 1-10. 

SOUTHERN ASSOC. ENGINEERS, 
INC.—2119 W. Central Ave. Pres.: 
Donald Childs. Product: electronic 
engineering. Bldg. Size: 6,000 sq. ft. 
Est. employes: 51-100. 





Thinking of.... 


PLASTICS? 


@ Save money with newly 
developed plastic materials 
. . « Doing jobs impossible 
a few years ago. 


@ If you need Nylon bear- 
ings, bushings, etc., check 
with VARNEY. We mould 
‘em by the million for 
Florida manufacturers. 


@ Over 20 years experience 
tooling and production of 
injection moulded products. 


VARNEY 


ig elelgehi-te! 


Plastics Dept. 





3950 N.W. 28TH ST 


MIAMI 42, FLORIDA 


5 MINUTES FROM MIAMI INT’L AIRPOR 
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Glorida 
FOUNDRY 
& 


PATTERN WORKS 


Specialist in Bronze 


—machinable gray 


desired for quotation. 


Prompt Service ® High Quality 
ph: NEwton 4-1617 or write: 


FLORIDA FOUNDRY 
& PATTERN WORKS 


3737 N.W. 43rd St., Miami, 42, Florida 


| want to know more about: 
NAME: 


and 
Aluminum Plaques—facilities 
for wood and metal patterns 
iron— 
bronze and aluminum cast- 
ings to your specifications. 
Send us your sketch, drawing, 
or sample and the quantity 





ADDRESS: 





CITY: STATE: 





PH. NUMBER 
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LOOK is to 


Link young ideas and 
aggressive companies to 
Florida’s young markets and 
big opportunities and 

... THINGS HAPPEN! 


Let us tell you more 
about Florida industry and 
agriculture and how you can fit 


FLORIDA GROWER 
PUBLICATIONS are constantly in the middle 

of the Florida scene . . . telling, selling 
a market hungry for information, products, and 


services. Write or call us today, 







FLORIDA GROWER ond RANCHER’... the man who grows 


FLORIDA TREND. 





.- the man who manages 






FLORI 


Since 1908 


GROWER /Utlcalint 


1306 GRAND CENTRAL AVENUE © TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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,.-FLORIDA 


into its dynamic future. 


FLORIDA PURCHASER ... the man who buys 


..- New Industries 





—— 


SOUTHERN MOTORS, INC.—320 w. 
Robinson Ave. Pres.: R. K. Harmeling, 
Product: rebuild auto transmissions & 
engines. Bldg. Size: 20,000 sq. ft. 
Est. employes: 26-50. 
TRANSIT FLASHER CO.—828 Oak 
Ridge Road. Pres.: J. R. Folz. Prod- 
uct: mfg. & maintain road flashers, 
Bldg. Size: 1,800 sq. ft. Est. employes: 
1-10. 
WATER BONNETT MARINE PROD- 
UCTS CORP.—Pres.:G. N. Akers. 
Product: mfg. boat tops, windshields 
and motor covers. Bldg. Size: 10,000 
sq. ft. Est. employes: 51-100. 
WINN DIXIE STORES—Product: 
warehouse, distribution & processing 
center. Est. production date: late ’59, 
Est. employes: 100. 
WM. PENN LAUNDRY SUPPLY ~ 
Lake Holden. Pres.: Robert Owens, 
Product: rent and launder’ work 
clothes. Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. 
Est. employes: 26-50. 

PAHOKEE 
HUNTER ICE & FUEL CORP.— 
Product: ice plant. Bldg. Size: 6,320 
sq. ft. 

PALATKA 
HATHEWAY PATTERSON CORP.— 
P. O. Box 453. Product: cross arms, 
poles, brackets. Est. production date: 
in operation. 

PANAMA CITY 
GULF ENGINEERING & MARINE 
CORP.—Product: steel tanks & marine 
boilers. Est. employes: 20-25. 


PLANT CITY 
ADOLF J. MAINZER CO., INC.— 
Pres.: Adolf J. Mainzer. Product: 
glazed fruits & preserves. Cost: $150,- 
000. Est. employes: 50-60. 


POMPANO BEACH 
JOSEPH H. FOX & CO.—2 blocks 
west of Dixie Hwy. Pres.: John H. 
Fox. Product: steel fabricating plant. 


RUSSELL 
FLORIDA SOLITE CORPORATION. 
—P. O. Box 297, Green Cove Spgs. 
Pres.: Mr. J. W. Roberts. Product: 
lightweight aggregate. Est. production 
date: April 59. Bldg. Size: 250 acre 
tract. 


ST. PETERSBURG 
B & B MFG. CO.—1416-4th St. S. 
Pres.: John Bonsey. Product: die sets. 
GENERAL CABLE CO.—49th_ St. 
Pres.: James R. MacDonald. Product: 
tools, wire drawing dies, accessories. 
Est. production date: Jan. °59. Bldg. 
Size: 21,000 sq. ft. Est. employes: 
70-100. 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL (exp. ) 
—Pres.: Melvin P. Fedders, gen. mgr. 
Product: inertial-guidance plant. Bldg. 
Size: 40,C00 sq. ft. 

SANFORD 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE— 
Myrtle Ave.-Fulton St. Supt. H. P. 
Bill. Product: liquid fertilizer. Cost: 
$310,000. 
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JET VAC CO., INC.—Product: pre- 
cooling plant for vegetables. 
PIERRO MFG. CO. (exp.)—Pres.: 
John Pierro. Product: pajamas & 
nightgowns. Cost: $40,000. Est. em- 
ployes: 25. ? 


RASOTA 

WORKMAN TELEVISION, INC. 
Pres.: Henry Workman. Product: 
TV, radio & electronic parts. Est. pro- 
duction date: May ’59. 

Bldg. Size: 17,000 sq. ft. Cost: 
$80,000. Est. employes: 70. 





TAMPA 


SWIFT & COMPANY—605_ North 
96th St. Pres.: P. B. Howland, mgr. 
Product: adhesives, resin. Est. em- 
ployes: 11-25. 

A. §. ALOE CO.—Industrial Park. 
Pres.: Mr. Thomas. Product: surgical 
supplies. Bldg. Size: 5,400 sq. ft. 
Cost: $30,000. 

AMERICAN DUROX CORP.—Temp. 
Add.: 1713 Drew St., Clearwater. 
Pres.: Karl Lagnefors. Product: gas 
concrete. Bldg. Size: 55,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $1,100,000. Est. employes: 51- 
100. 

BRADSTON RATTAN PRODUCTS, 
INC.—U. S. Navy Industrial Reserve 
Plant, Hooker’s Point. Pres.: Mr. J. 
R. Miller, mgr. Product: rattan furni- 
ture. Est. employes: 26-50. 
CAMDEN GRAIN CO.—Industrial 
Park. Pres.: Samuel Adelson. Product: 
animal feed. Bldg. Size: 7,500 sq. ft. 
Cost: $400,000. Est. employes: 15. 
DICKS-ARMSTRONG-PONTIUS, INC. 
—210 N. 12th St. Pres.: Mr. John N. 
Dick. Product: “DAP Putties” glazing- 
caulking-sealing compounds. Est. em- 
ployes: 1-5. 

D-| INDUSTRIES, INC.—4601 W. 
Buffalo Ave. Mgr.: Mr. Gerald 
Sharrer. Product: exhaust systems. 
Est. employes: 26-50. 

FLORIDA ELECTRIC STEEL MILL 
—Division of Florida Steel Corp.— 
Tampa Orient Road-ACL RR. Office 
Add.: 1715 Cleveland St. Mgr.: R. R. 
Black. Product: reinforcing bars, etc. 
Est. employes: 51-100. 

FUTURAMA MOBILE HOMES— 
7800 W. Hillsboro. Pres.: Ricky 
Bucchino. Product: mobile house 
trailers. Bldg. Size: 20,000 sq. ft. 
Est. employes: 60. 

JACKSON PRODUCTS COMPANY— 
Tampa Industrial Park. Pres.: J. T. 
Vaughan. Product: commercial dish- 
washing machines. Cost: $125,000. 
Est. employes: 26-50. 
RICHARDSON TRACTOR CO— 
Temp. Add.: 56th St. & ACL-RR. 
Mgr.: R. F. Phillips. Product: distr. 
center for heavy equip. Est. production 
date: Jan. 59. Bldg. Size: 10,500. 
sq. ft . 

SQUARE D CO.—3621 Chestnut St. 
Dist. Mgr.: D. H. Nickell. Product: 
electrical equip. warehouse. Est. pro- 
duction date: Spring 59. Bldg. Size: 
8,000 sq. ft. 


D. W. STRAHAN MFG. CO. (exp.)— 
7450 W. Hillsboro. Pres.: D. W. 
Strahan. Product: mobile house trail- 
ers. Bldg. Size: 12,000 sq. ft. Cost: 
$50,000. Est. employes: 50. 
TAMPA ELECTRONICS CO.—419 
Ellamae. Pres.: Lewis Ruben. Prod- 
uct: electronic components. Est. pro- 
duction date: Jan. 59. Bldg. Size: 
14,000 sq. ft. Cost: $100,000. Est. 
employes: 26-50. Est. payroll: $250,- 
000 an. 


TICE 
APPLIED RESEARCH, INC.—Pres. 
Russell F. Bray. Product: research & 
mfg. of surgical rubber prods. Bldg. 
Size: 2,000 sq. ft. Cost: $62,000. 
Est. employes: 75. 

UMATILLA 
GRAND ISLAND CITRUS COOP— 
Pres.: R. D. Flippo. Pur. Agent: Carol 
Floyd. Product: frozen concentrate 
citrus juices. Bldg. Size: 85,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $1,500,000. Est. employes: 110. 
Est. payroll: $600,000. 

VERO BEACH 
PIPER AIRCRAFT CORP. (exp.)— 
Pres.: Howard Piper. Product: ool- 
ing & plastics. Cost: $2,000,000. 

WEST PALM BEACH 
FRANKLIN SYSTEMS, INC.—Prod- 
uct: electronics prod. & engineering. 

NASSAU, THE BAHAMAS 
FLECO CORP. OVERSEAS LTD.— 
Pres.: Franklin G. Russell. Product: 
land clearing implements. 





Introducing. 


leasing Inc. 


Nationwide 
car and truck leasing service 


Reduce your transportation 
Cost! 


Whatever your needs. . . cars, 
sports cars, trucks, even special 
commercial rigs in sizes and 
colors to suit you, B & B 
Leasing, Inc. has a plan to 
serve you. 


CHOOSE from three basic 
plans; 
1. Fut MAINTENANCE LEASE 
2. Net LEASE 
3. Finance LEASE 
Send for Complete Information 
Ph. AT. 4-7271 Day, or Night AT. 4-6051 


@ Leasing, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 237 15 E. BROADWAY 
FT. MEADE, FLA. 
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| OXYGEN “SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of— ACETYLENE 


HELIUM also available 
HYDROGEN to the trade 


Covering 
Mid-Florida 
Coast 
to Coast 


OXYGEN 


NITROGEN 





apparatus and supplies. 





Representing—Smith Welding Equipment Corp., Metal & Thermit Corp., Stoody 
Company, Miller Electric Co., and other well known manufacturers of welding 








Qualified personnel available for demonstrations upon request. 
Over 50 Years combined experience among Corporation Officers. 


ESTABLISHED 1947 


ORLANDO LAKELAND TAMPA 
TE SS Mmm mmm 
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@ any size 

@ any shape 

@ any quantity 

@ any material 

@ any specification 


Here is your LOCAL SOURCE 
for any type of gasket or gasket 
material. Heat and pressure are 
no obstacle! Our research and 
engineering facilities provide 
FREE consultation to solve any 
sealant problem utilizing gaskets. 


Write, Phone or Wire 
NEwton 5-0111 . 


yj Mis. & Supply Inc. 


P.O. BOX 48-783 
3795 N.W. 38 ST., MIAMI, FLA. 














follow the 


TREND 


in Florida Industry 


Keep your eye on _ Industrial 
Florida with press clippings from 
all Florida newspapers, magazines 
and trade journals. 


Maintain a check on pub- 
licity and editorial comment 
of your operation and your 
competitor’s. Obtain sales 
leads for your product. 


Subscribe for as little as $3 
monthly. Write or call for bro- 


chure and details. 


FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 — Phones — 8-3843 
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Trade Calendar 





JANUARY 


National Electronic Distributors Assn., 
11-14, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (95) 


National Lime Association of America, 
11-15, Sea Ranch Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 
(50) Contact: R. S. Boynton, Secretary, 
925 15th St. N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Florida Gift, Jewelry, Handbag & Nov- 
elty Assn., 11-14, Miami Beach Auditor- 


ium, Miami Beach. (700) 
National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Institute, 11-18, Lucerne Hotel, Miami 


Beach. (90) 


National Electrical Contractors Assn., 
11-16, Eden Roc Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(50) 


Dari Delite, St. Petersburg. (500) Con- 
tact: R. V. Boom, Executive Director, 
Sperry-Boom, Inc., Union Arcade Building, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Keystone Readers Service of Pa., 13-18, 
Lauderdale Beach Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 
(30) Contact: Howard Beam, Chairman, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Ten Outstanding Young Men’s Congress, 
15-18, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauder- 
dale. (1,500) Contact: Byron Smith, 
Gen. Chairman, 325 S. W. 26th St., Ft. 
Lauderdale. 


Florida Sheriff's Association, 14-15, San 
Juan Hotel, Orlando. (100) Contact: 
Sheriff Dave Starr, Orange County Court 
House, Orlando. 


South East Tile Contractors Assn. Sem- 
inar, 16-17, Jacksonville. (400) 


National Industrial Recreational Travel 
Council Meeting, 16-17, Fontainebleau 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (30) 


Zenith Radio Corporation, 
tainebleau Hotel, 


18-25, Fon- 


Miami Beach. 


Florida State Pilots Assn., 
sonville. (40) 


Cars Rental Systems, Inc. Seminar, 
19-21, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauder 
dale. (50) Contact: T. L. Jackson, Execu- 
tive Director, 910 Sunrise Lane, Ft 


(400) 
19-20, Jack. 


Lauderdale. 

Florida Mobile Home Assn. Board 
Meeting, 19-20, Jacksonville. (50) 

Gerber Foods, 19-22, Saxony Hotel, 
Miami Beach. (75) 

South East Nutrilite Agents, 22-23, 


Tampa. (150) Contact: E. K. Umstead, 
409 Grand Central, Tampa. 


Sealy Mattress, 22-28, Fontainebleau 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (150) 


Florida Nutrilite Forum, 23-24, Tampa. 
(550) Contact: E. K. Umstead, 409 
Grand Central, Tampa. 


Roto Broil Corp. of America, 23-28, 
Eden Roc Hotel, Miami Beach. (150) 


Guild of Prescription & Opticians Board 
Meeting, 23-25, Eden Roc Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (60) 


Florida Registration Supervisors, 23-24, 
Angebilt Hotel, Orlando. (50) Contact: 
Mrs. Dixie Barber, Supervisor of Regis- 
tration, Orange County Court House, 
Orlando. 


Florida Handbag & Jewelry Salesmen's 
Assn., 25-27, Algiers Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(700) 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas., 29-30, Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. (80) 


Retail Clerks International, 29-Feb. 1 


Pan American Fashion Mart, Inc., 17-20, Eden Roc Hotel, Miami Beach. (100) 
Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. (150) Miami Florida Fashion Council, 31- 
Southern Apparel Exhibitors, 18-20, Feb. 5, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. 
Eden Roc Hotel, Miami Beach. (900) (700) 
FEBRUARY 


Merritt, Chapman and Scott, 1-7, Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. (34) 


National Coat & Suit Industry Recovery 
Board, 2-7, Empress Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(100) 


Optimist International 4th District Board 
of Directors, 6-7, St. Petersburg. (200) 
Contact: Fred Busch, 4058 29th Ave. 
North St. Petersburg. 


South East American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers, 6-7, Tampa. (80) Con- 
tact: Mark Mooney, Advance Appliances, 
Box 7062, Tampa. 


National Electrical Contractors Assn. 
Chapter Meeting, 9-12, Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach. (275) 


Conference on Florida’s Water Resources, 
12-13, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Florida Flying Farmers, 14, Tampa. 
(600) Contact: A. W. Glisson, President, 
Pompano. 


Florida Fashion Mart, 15-16, Tampa. 
(900) Contact: Nat Roth, President, 905 
Langford Building, Miami. 


American Trucking Assn. Industrial Re- 
lations Comm., 15-19, Roney Plaza Hotel, 
Miami Beach. (50) 

Florida Municipal Utilities Assn., 26-27, 
Jacksonville. (175) 

Miami Florida Fashion 
Mar. 5, Deauville Hotel, 
(700) 


Council, 28 
Miami Beach. 
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é AN ORANGE IS AN ORANGE BUT WHY?-The answer could mean millions of dollars to the citrus industry. 
ick- It involves knowledge—now very limited—of basic chemistry that makes an orange taste like an orange. 
Scientists at the new $750,000 U.S. Fruits and Vegetable Laboratory at Winter Haven are attacking the 
nat, problem. The secret of orange flavor and off-flavor might open the door to alteration of borderline 
ler- fruit to raise its standard. The U.S. Department of Agriculture is estimating Florida’s new orange crop at 
ms 85 million boxes, up 2% million boxes over last years’ production which was curtailed by freezes. 
DON’T SELL BIRDWATCHING SHORT-—Radar screens have revealed spots moving ahead of storms and 
ard scientists believe they are birds sensing an approaching disturbance because of a shift in wind direction 
and a jump in atmospheric pressure. Radar bird watching was proposed in Miami to the American Mete- 
tel, orological Society by Dr. R. E. Richardson of MIT and several colleagues. 
-23,— CHEAPER CORTISONE FROM WILD YAM-A scientist has gone to Guatemala to develop a new source 
ead, of cortisone from dioscorea, wild non-edible yam which flourishes there and in Mexico. Plants from over 
the world were studied at the U.S. Plant Introduction Station in South Dade County in the search for 
leau cheaper cortisone. The wonder drug, used in treatment of arthritis, is now produced in limited quantities 


from ox bile. 

npa. 

‘0g A LOT OF WHITE MEAT-—Substantial investments to step up spring production of scallops in the Panama 
City area are being considered. Four trawlers working the newly discovered bed from March to Sep- 

of tember, caught enough of the small shell fish to shuck out up to 2,000 gallons of white meat per week. 

‘y The some 100 square mile bed is in 40 to 100 feet of water. 


ard 


‘ami | SEMINOLES MAY GO TO UNITED NATIONS-—That is the next step being considered by the Miccosukee 
Tribe which claims Florida land rights in treaties with Spain when Florida was purchased, with France 
at the time of the Louisiana Purchase, and with Great Britain through the Treaty of Ghent. Nothing 


-2 ; a 

te came of letters on buckskin scrolls presented to Washington embassies of the three countries but a 
ois Senate subcommittee may look into the claim for 400,000 acres, which the Seminoles will settle for in- 
— definite use of 240,000 acres in the Everglades. 


ens | WARM AIR SANDWICH TV FIND-—Air Force researchers reported to the Radar Weather Conference in 
ai! Miami Beach the discovery in the trade winds of a constant warm air layer extending thousands of miles 
between cold air masses. Broadcast waves follow the layer around the curvature of the earth, opening the 
ail way for transoceanic television without relay stations. Those same trade winds carried the old sailing 
) ships across the sea. 


0) | GOOD WILL, TOO, BEGINS AT HOME—The mayor of Coral Gables entertained the mayor of a Colombian 
city in his home four days. At the same time a Colombian newspaper publisher was the house guest of 


3l- a Coral Gables publisher and a Colombian painter was being entertained at the home of a University of 
ach, Miami art professor. Object: just “people to people” good will. 
MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR SWEET TOOTH—Nearly 90 million pounds of candy will be consumed in 
Florida this year, including 12 million pounds made in the state—a $3442 million business. Floridians are 
. eating approximately 19 pounds of candy annually, per capita. Florida made confections include pecan, 
le peanut and coconut candies, nougats, caramels, hard candies, chocolates and a growing variety of citrus 
sweets. 
npa. 


ent, § AIR CONDITIONED STATION WAGON FOR FLIES—The State of Florida is providing this deluxe mode 
of transportation for sterile male flies that produce the screw worm, devastating cattle pest. It is to be 
npa. used when release from planes is impractical. Cattlemen say the eradication program is an overwhelming 
905 success. 


WIND AND WATER STUDY ON TWO FRONTS-—Better protection of beaches and harbors may come from 
a University of Florida scientific study of effects of high winds on coastal waters. A National Scientific 
Fund grant is furthering the study of basic knowledge of wave structures and energies. University of Miami 
study is directed at composition of water's turbulence, diffusion and distribution of life in waters, geology 

27, depth measurements and current direction and speed. Object is to increase knowledge of chemical and 

physical processes in tropical waters. 
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$4000] the ACCEPTED steel forms in the precast 


prestressed concrete industry. 








R.-H. Wright & Son, Inc., Fort Lauderdale 





West Coast Shell Corporation, Sarasota 


Duval Engineering & Contracting Co., Jacksonville 


Wiustrated are a few of the Florida 
prestressing plants using WATCO forms. 


Manufacturers of WATCO steel forms 







PLANT CITY STEEL CORP. - po. Box 1308 Some of the leading prestressers in the nation are among the 14 
firms in Florida currently engaged in production of precast pre- 
stressed concrete. PLANT CITY STEEL CORP., a pioneer in the 
PLANT CITY, FLORIDA design and fabrication of steel forms for the production of this 
new building material, has furnished forms for all but one of 
CONVERTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY these producers! In fact, you'll find WATCO Steel Forms by PLANT 
CITY STEEL CORP., installed in productive prestressing plants in 
22 states in the nation .. . a fitting tribute to the quality and 

CAMBRIDGE CITY, INDIANA acceptance of the Florida-made product. 


wanes. 





